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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Espagne Poetique :-—Choix de Poésies Cas- 
tillanes, Sc. 

Spanish Poetry :—<A_ Selection of Castilian 
~ Poetry, from Charles the Fifth to the Pre- 
sent Day, put into French Verse; with a 
Dissertation upon the Language and Versi- 
fication of Spain, with an Introduction in 
Verse, and some Literary and Biographical 


Notices. By Don Juan M. Maury. 
Paris, 1827. Mongie, ainé. London, 
Rolandi. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tur. poetry of Spain, which is so little known 
among us, has become, in some measure, 
popular in France, by the publication of Mr. 
Maury’s work. All the Parisian journals, 
with the exception of Le Globe, which is 
rather severe in its criticisms, have passed 
pompous panegyrics upon it, and perhaps 
they have carried their compliments too far ; 
while the Ocios de Espagnoles Emigrados, a 
Spanish quarterly magazine, published in 
London, lias devoted two long and excellent 
articles to an investigation of its merits. 

Of the numerous writers of Spain, we are 
only well acquainted with Cervantes, and 
even of his works, Don Quixote is the only 
one that we are accustomed to read. The 
dialect of Castile, which is at once so rich, 
harmonious, pathetic, and naive, has never, 
in spite of its manifest superiority over the 
modern idioms of Europe, been sufficiently 
cultivated in this country ; and we are fami- 
liar with only two or three masterly compo- 
sitions in a literature so very fruitful and 
abundant in productions of superior merit. 

A work like the present, which embraces 
this neglected province of Spanish literature, 
must, therefore, prove highly useful and in- 
teresting. It will tend to fill up the outline 
which M.Sismondi has sketched out in his 
history of the literature of the south ; it will 
oring us acquainted with all the poetical, 
historical, and oratorical treasures, which are 
now, in some measure, buried in the Penin- 
sula, and, until further elucidations appear, 
the compilation of M. Maury will be read 
with much interest and advantage. 

His work displays a considerable portion 
of erudition, as well as an intimate acquaint- 
og eg F rench language, a quality 

_ very rarely to be met with in the 
native of another country. It comprises, 
moreover, the complete history of Castilian 
poetry, not only from the reign of Charles V., 
but also from the most remote periods of the 
monarchy. Nothing can be imagined more 
diversified, animated, and poetical than the 
adventurous lives of the Spanish troubadours, 
immersed as they are in tragic amours, chi- 
Valric combats, heroic attachments, religious 





persecutions, captivities, and shipwrecks. The 
story never flags, and it brings forward on the 
scene passions as ardent as the burniug cli- 
mate of the country itself. These characters 
and narratives must necessarily border on the 
romantic turn of their minds, and the adven- 
turous nature of their peculiar existence. 
They are accordingly imbued with a strong 
tincture of martial enthusiasm, a devout spirit 
of generous gallantry, and a deep and im- 
pressive melancholy congenial to the climate, 
as well as a tinge of oriental hue bequeathed 
to them by the Moors. 

As conquerors of Spain, the Moors were 
its first poets, as Mr. Maury intimates in the 
following translation of some Spanish verses: 
Rois, princes, et visirs, donnent partout l’ex- 

emple, 
Des ministres, du fisc, des orateurs du temple, 
Alimes, Ulemas, Alcaides, Alfakis 
Trouvent dans l’art des vers nouveaux titres 
acquis, 
C’est peu que la bonté s’unisse a la vaillance 
Et ladresse a la force, et l'epeé a la lance, 
On voit la poésie érigeé en devoir, 
Parmi Jes qualités qu’un grand promet d’avoir*. 
Tom. 1, p. 46. 
Princes and kings to verse their aid afford, 
Exchequer lords and preachers of the Word, 
Alimes, Alfalis, Ulemas, Alcaides, 
Find in the tuneful trade new title-deeds ; 
Virtue and valour may their claims advance, 
Strength may combine with skill, and sword 
with lance ; 
But still the muse exalts her juster claim, 
And leads her heroes to the path of fame.’ 

The famed qualities, the subject of their 
song, were ten in number, viz.: Goodness, 
Courage, Courtesy, Dignity, Poetry, Elo- 
quence, Strength, Sturdy Lance, Good Sword, 
and Skilful Bow. On these topics, the Moor- 
ish poets displayed all the charms of their 
verse. Assembling together during the win- 
ter evenings, around a stove placed in the 
centre of the apartment, they delivered ex- 
temporary verses in their honour, and para- 
phrased a verse of the Koran, selected by the 
poet or chosen by lot. This species of poetry 
was styled aleya. The Koran, or the book 
by way of eminence called also the ¢anztl, or 
heaven-born book, is divided into one hun- 
dred and fourteen chapters (suras,) each sura 
into different sections (hizbes,) and each hizbe 
into a certain number of portions, or stanzas 
of ten verses, which are called acaras. 

The short extract which Mr, Maury gives 
from the poems of King Muhamad expresses 
the chivalric sentiments and amorous tender- 
ness which we discover in the songs of Al- 
phonso the Wise and Macias. 


* The poem of the Cid, the publication of which M. ¢ 


Maury places before the conquest of Spain by the 
Mussulmans, has been assigned, by a modern writer, 
to Barceo, who lived a century afterwards. 
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Gonsalve de Berceo, as well as Jean Lo- 
renzo, are the first poets that are known to 
have attained any celebrity among the vota- 
ries of the Castilian muse. Their devotional 
compositions afford evidence of the rapid 
progress which the Castilian language and 
versification had already made in the career 
of improvement. The rhymes, which had 
hitherto been imperfect, became regular under 
their pens, and the peculiar rhythmus which 
they adopted is by no means deficient in 
point of harmony and grace. 

It was not, however, till the reign of Al- 
phonso X. that the lunguage and poetry of 
Castile assumed a distinct form, and sub- 
mitted to a regular code of rules. That 
prince, who in an age of darkness, combined 
in his own person the qualities of legislator, 
mathematician, poet, historian, and astrono- 
mer, gave a vigorous impulse to the literature 
of Spain, both as an author and a king. He 
was superior to the superstitions of his own 
period, and profoundly versed in the science 
of astronomy. It is to him that we owe the 
well-known sally, which is a proof at once of 
the boldness and the originality of his genius. 
‘Tf{ad God consulted me at the creation,’ 
said he to one of his courtiers, ‘the machinery 
of the world would have been more perfect.’ 

The troubles and disorders that ensued 
after the reign of Alphonso X. retarded the 
progress of poetry. ‘ It might be said,” ex- 
claims Quintana, ‘ that during that unhappy 
period, the men of Castile possessed souls 
only for the purpose of hating, and arms only 
to exterminate.’ In the poetical history of 
that time we find only the names of the his- 
torian Ayala, the Jew Don Santo, Pero Go- 
mez, the infant Don Manuel, grandson to 
King St. Ferdinand, and Jean Ruiz, high 
priest of Hita, the only one whose fame has 
descended to our times; but, according to 
Mr. Maury, he has rather retarded the im- 
provement of the versification than promoted 
it. The following stanza, abiy translated by 
Mr. Maury, on the subject of women, 1s 
much more characteristic of amorous than 
devotional poetry :— 

‘Parle sans peur; le language pressant 
Est rebuté d’une a peine sur cent : 
Si le pilote avait l’ame arretée 
Aux premiers flots de la mer irritée, 
Oncques sa nef ne voguerait dessus : 
Ne faut de femme ecouter les refus.” 
Tom. }, p. 86, 
* Hide not the love you feel from shame ; 
You scarce will find one cruel dame ; 
The sailor ne’er will plough the seas, 
Who dreads a buffet of the breeze ; 
No wooer makes sufficient trial 
Who takes a woman’s first deniel.’ 


Jean Macias succeeded the high priest of 


Hita. This poet was born in Gallicia, and 
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is ranked among the founders of the Portu- 
guese as well as the Spanish poetry. He 
was gentleman to Don Henri de Villena, an 
iilustrious personage, who was highly cele- 
brated as a poet and a mathematician, and 
whose works were condemned to the flames 
by the holy inquisition, on the ground that 
the author had studied the art of necromancy. 
The poetry of Macias is entirely devoted to 
the service of love and beauty. Mr. Maury 
does not favour us with any extracts, ‘ not 
knowing any ofthem,’ as he acknowledges, but 
lather Sormiento has preserved some stanzas 
to Narcissus, in which we recognize the ele- 
giac tone and distinguishing characteristics 
of this poet's compositions. 

The whole life of Macias was a series of 
misfortunes, and his tragic death rendered 
him an object of worship with the troubadours 
of that age, who always coupled his name 
with songs of beauty and love. Mr. Maury 
relates, in the following terms, the dismal ad- 
venture that proved the origin of his great 
eclebrity :— 

‘A lady of the court of Don Henri de Villena 
inspired Jean Macias with a passion which no- 
thing could overcome ; neither the marriage of 
his mistress, nor the expostulations of his mas- 
ter, nor indeed the prison into which that no- 
bleman thought himself justified in throwing 
him, could subdue the amorous attachment of 
this unhappy lover, who continued to sing the 
charms of his mistress, and his own devotion 
to her person, during the melancholy hours of 
lis imprisonment. The husband being en- 
raged, notwithstandiug the impossibility of his 
rival's injuring his honour, wished to despatch 
bim, and having gained over the jailer to his 
qurpeses, he found means to discharge a jave- 
lin at him through a sky-light, and thus sati- 
ated his revengeful jealousy. Macias was em- 
ployed at that moment in chaunting his plain- 
tive elegies, and expired with the name of his 
beloved mistress on his lips’—Tom. 1, p. 93. 

The following simple epitaph was engraven 
onhis tomb: ¢ Agua juce Macias el enamorado,’ 
Here hes Macias, the lover. This unhappy 
catastrophe has furnished almost as many 
happy inspirations to the poets of Castile, as 
the tragic loves of Inez have supplied to the 
muses of the Tagus, or even as the misfor- 
tunes of the family of Atreus have afforded 
to the inspired tribe of Greece. Lope de 
Vega has derived from the tragic adventures 
of Macias, the subject of a piece called, Por- 
tar Hasti Morir, to Persevere until Death, 
‘of which Mr. Maury makes no mention, and 
the grave Mena himself has scattered a few 
flowers over the tomb of the amorous Macias. 

This same Jean Mena, author of the poem 
entitled the Lahyrinth, one of the finest pas- 

cs of which Mr. Maury has translated 
with rare felicity, occupies a distinguished 
peace in the history of Spanish literature. 
ile was, if we may believe Mariana, a man 
of great erudition for that period, and was 
celebrated for his poems, which are written 
in the vulgar tongue. Among the most re- 
nowned of his contemporaries we meet, in 
the first place, with King John, and of whom 
My. Maury says :— 
‘Jean Second, échappant aux troubles par les 

JeUN, 

Donne uu air pittoresque a son regne orageux, 
Entre vingt chansonniers luiméme il vetsifie.’ 


John Second, by gaming, escaped from foul 
play; 


lay, 
Amidst a score of minstrels he bears superior 
sway.’ 

The most distinguished of these minstrel 
poets were Don Henri de Villena, of whom 
we have already spoken, Sanchez de Badajoz, 
and Don George Manrique, whose elegy on 
the death of Don Rodrgiue Monrique, grand 
master of the order of St. James, is a monu- 
ment commendable for filial piety, raised to 
the memory of a noble victim. Lastly, Don 
Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, first marquis of 
Santillana, who died in 1458, the most re- 
markable man of his own times, for the com. 
bination of the happiest character and dis- 
position along with a great variety of talents 
and literary attainments. Ile wielded the 
sword and the pen with equal dexterity ; he 
cultivated literature in the midst of civil wars 
and broils, instructed princes, and_ after 
quitting the field of battle, he sang, in amo- 
rous lays, the charms of his shepherdess, Ie 
composed a collection of proverbs for the 
edification of the hereditary prince DonLenri, 
the same who was afterwards, by the public 
unanimous voice of the people, stript of the 
crown of Castile. He left behind him a 
great number of unpublished poems, among 
which is distinguished a poem on the Naval 
Engagement between the Arragonese and the 
Genoese ; and a little piece entitled, La Va- 
guera de la Finojosa, admirably translated 
(with the exception of the four first verses) 
by Mr. Maury, and which, by itself, would 
be sufficient to establish the reputation of the 
Marquis de Santillana. 

Between the Marquis de Santillana, Don 
Diego de Mendoza, and Jean Boscan, who 
lived in the reign of Charles V., there elapsed 
an entire century, which is completely barren 
in poets of the first order. Mendoza himself 
was a better historian than versifier; his 
style is tedious and insipid, his verse unpo- 
lished, and destitute of elegance and eleva- 
tion. We occasionally meet with quotations 


the flea, and the horns, and Boscan, who sur- 
vived him, gave way, in his odes, to too 
much affectation and bad taste, but in a less 
degree than Mendoza himself. It was this 
author that first introduced into Spanish 
poetry the Italian bendrea syllable, and his 
versification being shortly after polished by 


Mena had brought into celebrity and notice. 





| in 1503. 


Garcilaso de la Vega was born at Toledo, 
Hie was a knight of the order of 
Calatrava, ambassador of Ferdinand and 
Isabella at the court of Rome, and died at 
the age of thirty-three. He possessed extra- 
ordinary personal beauty, as well as a va- 


tinguished, and an eclogue, which Mr. Maury 
has translated, entitled Salicio und Nenoroso, 
have become classical productions, with the 
exception of a few Jtalicisms. It is with him 








that the brilliant era of Spanish poetry be- , 


His stormy reign he painted in his truly living | rera, Cervantes, Lopé de Vega, the two bro- 


from his facetious panegyrics on the carrot, | 


Garcilaso, expelled from the ode and from | 
epic poetry, the verse of Alphonso X., which | 


| 


| 
| 
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gins, in which we find the illustrious names 
of St. Theresa, Father Louis de Leon, Her- 


thers d’Argensola, Quevedo, and Rioja; and, 
in the eighteenth century, Iriarte, Melendez, 
Moratin, Quintana, and several others, 


St. Theresa, like all other female devotees. 
occasionally felt the inspiration of poetry, as 
well as the fervour of religious enthusiasm. 
Some of her poetical compositions are stil] 
extant, in which we discover great energy of 
sentiment and beauty of style, accompanied 
with a tinge of that profound and characte- 
ristic piety which animated that saint. Mr, 
Maury has translated one of her sonnets, in 
which she expresses her love for Christ, in 
verses nearly similar to those in which Pe. 
trarch celebrates his passion for Laura. But 
the translator has not been happy in this 
instance, as his version does not render the 
innocent and glowing fervour that is impress- 
ed on the compositions of the Christian vir- 
gin. The second stanza, in particular, is ob- 
scure and embarrassed ; it is vitiated by an 
abrupt inversion, and by unmeaning exple- 
tives, and does not express the simple senti- 
ment of the original :— 

*‘O mon Dieu c'est pour toi que je t'aime, 
aff cleé 
De letat douloureux, elas! ou je te vois : 
Ton corps blessé, meurtri, raid: sur cette croix ; 
Mon sauveur expirant d'une »oré tourmentée, 
Tom. 1, p. 174. 

The expression affectce at the end of the 
first verse forms an inversion in French 
poety ; helas is an expletive, and mort tour- 
menteé is neither harmonious nor good French. 
We say, il est tourmente de la goutte; il est 
fourmente par ses creanciers ; but we cannot 
say, wee morte tourmentée for a painful death. 
Father Louis de Leon, professor of theology 
and a lyric poet, was contemporary with St. 
Theresa. He is known by a considerable 
number of productions, sacred and prophane, 
in prose as wellas in verse. He translated 
the first book of the Georgics of Virgil, seve- 
ral odes of Horace, the Psalms of the royal 
prophet, and the Song of Songs, which pro- 
cured him five years’ imprisonment in the 
dungeons of the holy inquisition. In his 
career he preceded Ferdinand de Herrera, 
who has been honoured with the title ct 
‘ divine ;’ and was the first that, in a hymn 
on the battle of Lepanto, (in which Cervantes 
Was wounded) knew how to adopt (according 
to the expression of Mr. Maury) the modem 
lyre to the modulation of the [lebrew poetry. 

The marvellous history of the author o! 


Don Quixote is well known, who, embracing 


—_—— < 


riety of talents, and excelled particularly in | 
music and poetry. His pieces, among which | 
an ode to the Flower of Guidos is highly dis- | 


the military profession at the conclusion o! 
his studies, was wounded at the battie o! 
Lepanto, became a captive in Algiers, and 
was afterwards ransomed by means of the 
contributions of Christian piety. He then 
composed comedies for his support, was three 
times thrown into prison, wrote in his dun- 
geon his admirable work of Don Quixote, 
and died in a state of deplorable distress, on 
23rd of April, 1616, at the age of sixty-three 
years, the very same day on which Shak- 
speare expired. Mr. Maury relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote respecting Don Quixote.— 
‘ Philip the Second was taking a view of the 
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country from the balcony of his palace at 
Madrid, and perceived upon the banks of 
the Manzanares, a student that was reading, 
and occasionally dropping his book, striking 
his forehead with his fists, accompanied with 
loud bursts of laughter. ‘That man is mad,” 
said the king, ‘* or he is reading Don Quix- 
ote.” His majesty guessed right, Don Quix- 
ote was the book which the student held in 
his hands.’—Tom. 1, p. 232. 

The career of Lopé de Vega presents a 
striking contrast with that of the unfortunate 
Cervantes, for though, like the latter, he be- 
came a soldier, and served in the expedition 
against England, besides being exposed to 
some persecutions, yet these freaks of fortune 
were but temporary, for of all poets, either 
ancient or modern, Lopé unquestionable ob- 
tained the greatest contemporary glory, and 
continued successful and prosperous during 
the remainder of his life. He was raised to 
posts of emolument and dignity, received the 
decorations of the order of Malta, kept up a 
correspondence with the supreme pontiff, and 
acquired the admiration of Philip the Second. 
{fe composed 1800 comedies and 400 sacred 
dramas, and his compositions, altogether, 
amount to several millions of verses. Such 
was the general enthusiasm in his favour, that 
his name became a by-word, expressive of 
excellence; and the term for a noble building, 
a diamond of the purest water, and even a 
fine day, was, among the Spamiards, a Lopé 
palace, a Lopé diamond, and a Lopé day. 
The last work of Lopé, entitled Jerusalem, 
betrays symptoms of that false taste that after- 
wasds inundated Spanish literature; till the 
revival of a purer spirit, in the reign of 
Charles III. The poem of Jerusalem is de- 
testable: Mr. Maury says, that he had made 
several attempts, and always ineffectual ones, 
to read it through. 

After the death of Lopé¢, the brothers Lu- 
percis and Barthelemy D’Argensola, sus- 
tained, for a time, the poetical glory of 
their country, by the refinement, elegance, 
facility, and correctness of their composition. 

hey exercised a sort of magisterial superin- 
tendance over their contemporaries, and ex- 
celled particularly in the epistle and the son- 
net, so as to obtain the title of the Horaces of 
Spain, The following sonnet, which is one 
of the brightest ornaments of the Iberian 
Parnassus, is to be found among the compo 
sitions of Lupercis d’Argensola. It might 
have been happily translated into French 
verse, without the faults which we have un- 
derlined, which err against the rules of French 
poetry; for though we may say with Pope, 
and take the effect for the cause,— 

‘ No silver saints, by dying misers given, 

Here bribe the rage of ill-requited Heaven,’ 
Yet the French cannot say, un esclave ti- 


rant un poignard suborné. The Synecdoche | 


with them does not proceed so far. We un- 
derstand the subornation of a judge, of a wit- 
ness, and a slave, as the Spanish expression 
in the original implies, #/ subornado siervo. 
But subornation cannot be applied to a dag- 
ger with any propriety. 
* SONNET. 
‘ Porte ailleurs 6 Sommeil, image de la mort, 


Cruel, ne me dis plus que le ciel me sépare 
De l’objet adoré, seul appui de mon sort. 
Sur sa pourpre de Tyr, si jamais il y dort, 
Tourmente le repos du despote barbare, 
Ou d’unfroid tremblement va fatiguer |’avare ; 
Dans son lit retreci tenant son coffre fort. 
Que l'un ait vu forcer par le peuple en furie 
Et ses portes d’airain et sa garde aguerrie, 
Ou Vlesclave tirant un poignard suborné ; 
Que l'autre, par surprise, a la merci des armes, 
Pour défendre son or se débatte obstiné 
Mais épargne 4 l’amour ces injustes alarmes.” | 
Tom 1, p. 331. 
€‘ Shadow of death, most cruel dream! 
Disturb no more my trembling breast 
With visioned forms, where broken seem 
Thebonds that make my misery blest. 





The tyrant’s guarded towers infest, 

And jasper walls, and roofs of gold; 

Or break, with dread, the miser’s rest, 

And damp his brow with horror cold. 

Show to the king the freeman’s glaive, 

Or hidden dagger of a slave; 

Or let the miser see his wealth 

Laid waste by force, or robb’d by stealth, 

But leave the lover to enjoy 

His rapturous hours without annoy.’ 

With the two brothers d’Argensola, dis- 
appeared what was justly termed the golden 
age of Spanish literature. Quevedo, Rioja, 
and Villega commenced that frightful degra- 
dation, which was particularly experienced in 
the reign of Philip IV. Exaggeration and 
hyperbole were the favourite figures of the 
first; want of uniting and perspicuity con- 
stituted the less dangerous faults of Rioja, 
and inflation and bad taste those of Villegas, 
who, at the age of twenty, appeared in the 
poetic horizon, like a dazzling meteor. ‘No 
poet,” says Mr. Maury, ‘ ever carried arro- 
gance so far; at the head of the first edition 
of his works, the author was exhibited under 
the emblem of the rising sun, the brightest of 
which turned the stars pale, and with the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

‘ Sicut sol matutinus, me surgente, quid istis?’ 

‘ Thus the inferior luminaries that were to 
disappear, were Rioja, Quevedo, Gongora, 
Lopé de Vega, and D’Argensola, who were 
then in the full enjoyment of their reputa- 
tion.’—Tom. 1, p. 409. 





' 
{ 
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| It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
| the small collection of poetry which this pre- 
| sumptuous young man had presented to the 
| public, gave rise to hopes and expectations of 
future excellence, which, unfortunately, were 
| not subsequently realised. The following 
| piece, which we give in French and English, 
is to be found in the collection, and passes 
for a favourable specimen of his composi- 
tlon :-— 


‘ L’ Oiseau Desole. 


©‘ CANTILENE, 


‘ J’ai vu sur un ormeau 
Gémir un tendre oiseau: 
Helas! on lui saccage, 
L’abri de ses beaux jours : 
Un rustre en dure cage 
Emporte ses amours. 
L’oiseau, de branche en branche, 
Sa peine amére épanche 
En sons mélodieux, 

Pour que les vents pieux 
A la céleste enceinte 
Portent la triste plainte, 





De tes songes menteurs le prestige bisarre: 


Portent les doux adieux, 





Puis on la croit €teinte, 
Et puis l’ardente voix 
Eclate une autrefois. 
L’ inhumainu qui l’afflige 
Poursuit, il vole aprés, 
Ou bien sautille auprés ; 
Ou bien, de tige en tige, 
Autour de lui voltige, 
I] semble, avec douceur, 
Redire au ravisseur; 
** Rends-moi mon bien unique ; 
Retourne sur tes pas.” 
Et que le dur rustique 
Répond : “ je ne veux pas.” 
Tom 1, pp. 416 et. 417. 
‘ THE BIRD. 
A little bird I chanced to see 
That mourned from its domestic tree, 
When a rude peasant robbed the nest, 
Wherein the bird had loved to rest : 
He saw the spoiler’s cruel deed, 
And ’gan with saddest voice to plead ; 
And sweetly uttered to the gale 
The sorrow of that hapless tale, 
That on the breeze his grief might fly, 
And with it reach the holy sky. 
Now with a melancholy tone 
He urged his wild impassioned moan : 
And now he uttered plaint on plaint, 
And now, as with his misery faint, 
The strain of deepest woe he ceased; 
And now more loudly it increased ; 
And round he fluttered now and round, 
Anon he ran along the ground ; 
And then from twig to twig he flew, 
As if the plunderer to pursue ; 
The ’mid the grass he hopped along ; 
And still he sang his mournful song : 
Methought I heard him still compiain, 
‘Give me my gentle mate again ;’ 
And ever as he told his woe, 
The peasant seemed to answer, * No.”’’ 
A French critic has found fault with Mr. 
Maury’s translation, for the expression on (uw: 
succage, aS a grammatical error. Weare not, 
however, of his opinion; this construction of 
phrase is indeed unfavourable to harmony, 
but it is French; for we find, in the excellent 
Dictionary of Laveaux, these words :—‘ On 
dit familierement par exaggération, qu'on a 
tout saccagé, chez quelqu’un, pour dire qu on 
y a tout bouleversé.? In a second article, 
we shall devote our attention to those poets 
who have flourished during the 18th century 
and the beginning of the 19th, and who have 
obtained reputation in Spain. 


al 





Rambling Notes and Reflections, suggested 


during a Visit to Paris, in the Winte f 
1826-7. By Sir A. B. Fauikyer. 8vo. 
pp. 348. London, 1827. Longman 
and Co, 


‘Tue author of these Notes,’ says his book, 
‘with the usual atrocious obstinacy proceed - 
ing from the hope of doing some good, 
against the clear evidence of all experience 
to the contrary, would not be restrained from 
the headlong purpose ;’ and as to anxiety 
about such a matter, where is the use of it? 
—‘if an author were in these days as invul- 
nerable as Achilles, the reviewer would be 
sure to have him by the heel.” Whether un- 
der such remarks as these, Sir A. 5. Faulk- 
ner mean to protect himself aad his work 
from the critic’s observation, we know not, 
but such a hope, we conceive, might have 
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been expected to be useless, for letting alone 
his illiberal personality, critics, like all other 
people, must do their duty, and either praise 
or blame, as the case may require. Wil- 
lingly do we forgive the author for his intro- 
dactory remarks, and we proceed to the re- 
view of his book, we trust, in a spirit which 
will enable us to give a fair view of its con- 
tents to our readers. 

Sir A. B. F. entitles his book Rambling 
Notes, and truly of such it is composed ; 
and, for all that we can see, much of it might 
have been written without his ever having 
visited his French neighbours. Not that we 
are about, therefore, to condemn those parts 
of the work which have not an immediate re- 
ference to the author's visit to Paris. It is 
possible that thus its interest is increased ; 
and it is certain that a vein of good sense and 
correct thought runs through it. In all Sir 
A. B. ¥.’s observations we cannot coincide ; 
and yet we wish that many subjects to which 
allusion is here made, were attended to, as 
well tor the general convenience and comfort, 
as forthe nation’s honour. Perhaps the au- 
thor is occasionally too sensible of the defects 
of his country, and from this cause, too, he 
falls now and then into errors; but we like 
to licar a man speak boldly on things on 
which it is not becoming, nor would it be 
prontable, to be under too much restraint. 

It is infamous that money should be re- 
quired of persons, either visiting the House 
of Commons or Westminster Abbey, or any 
such places. Asto the public being debarred 
from a free ingress to our churches, without 
the payment of a sum of money, the most in- 
jurious consequences must result from such a 
precedence; both in respect of those who 
are permitted to receive and those who have 
to pav. We need not call to mind the 
Scenes to which this abominable system daily 
gives rise; is it not sufficient that thus the 
house of prayer is made one of merchandise ! 
Let our rulers in church and state inquire 
into these matters; and some remedy, if pos- 
sible, be carried into execution. 

In the remarks on public libraries, we do 
not agree with our author; we know that 
more liberty cannot well be desired, as to the 
free access to books, than obtains at the Bri- 
tish Museum, where all the qualification re- 
quired, is a testimony respecting the indivi- 
dual who wishes to be admitted to its privi- 
leges, that he will not abuse those privileges 
to the injury of the institution. While on 
this subject, we may, however, hint our ap- 
prehension, that the books required are not 
aiways obtained by the servants of the insti- 
tution with that readiness which is desirable. 
We have, ourselves, sometimes had to wait 
for works which we have asked for, certainly, 
au unreasonable time; and the managers 
siould recollect that, as it is only for a tew 
hours in each day the library is open for stu- 
cents, it is of the utmost importance, more 
time than is absolutely necessary should not 
be expended in a useless and unprofitable 
manner. The Bibliotheque du Roi, in Pa- 
ris, may be a noble library, but surely there 
is no need in mentioning that, to speak dis- 
reputably of the advantages to be enjoyed in 
consulting books by Englishmen at home. 
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With our author's observations on mecha- 
nics’ institutes, we are also disposed to find 
fault; they were uncalled for, and are extreme- 
ly illiberal, Whatever be the case by and 
by, the vigour now pursued by the advo- 
cates of those societies, surely need not have 
been attributed to the exertions of enthusi- 
asts; nor need it have been remarked in re- 
spect of them, that the patient is ‘ only kept 
from a state of asphyxia by their bellows and 
brandy and fomentations.’” We should be 
very unwilling to commit to the state alone 
the providing the people with sources of in- 
struction; such a plan would, we are per- 
suaded, never answer. 


Sir A. B. Faulkner's remarks on the clergy 
of our country, though severe, we are afraid 
come home to too many, though they are not 
by any means so applicable in our day, as 
they would have been some years ago. As 
there is no character so dignified and ho- 
nourable as the diligent and faithful pastor, 
so is there none so base and disgraceful as 
one of a contrary stamp :— 


‘What is more proverbial than the apathy of 
the clergy ‘—Nay, perhaps of all descriptions of 
hired labour that can be named, there is none 
in which the labourer takes less pains to be 
“worthy of his hire ;”” and, besides this apathy, 
what secular enjoyment is there, within the 
bounds of legal safety, that we do not see the 
Spiritual teacher indulge as well as other men. 
Instead of humility and self-denial, have we 
not as many examples of pride and ostentation ? 
Is there more charity or less selfishness? Do 
any set of men hoard, with a keener eye to 
self-interest, than the heads of the church ? 
And if so, how shall we aftect surprise, should 
ths sceptic quote the pastor, if not as a plea, 
yet as a palliation for his opinions ?—If against 
the incumbent weight of such authority, it be 
no easy matter for the best disposed and strong- 
est mind to bear up, what shall we say of the 
ignorant multitude, whose respect for religion 
and its teachers so entirely depends upon what 
transpires to them of their behaviour, either 
through public opinion or their own observa- 
tion, The consequence is, the clergy, notwith- 
standing a certain measured decency of exte- 
rior, come to fare little better, in their estima- 
tion, than if they were merely men of the 
world,’ 

In respect of the medical profession, we 
pretend not to say how far Sir A. B. F.’s 
views are correct, but surely he is a bold ex- 
poser of abuses :— 

‘The doctor, when speaking of his triplicate 
funetion, styles himself a general practitioner ; 
and the general’s course, 1 believe to be, too 
generally as follows. His first matriculation 
commences atthe Galen’s head, with little bet- 
ter preparation than a grocer’s apprentice ; and 
there he is doomed and indentured to remain 
for a certain number of years, pulverizing and 
extracting. Now, whatever he may claim for 
extraction, it will surely not be contended that 
such a place is just the most retired for ab- 
straction. At least his snatches of opportunity 
for study, stolen from official hours and duties, 
cannot be very numerous; and allowing that 
he is ever so eager for scaling the heights of 
science, who is to direct his studies? His mas- 
ter must, like all other men, be liable to consult 
his own interest in preference to his appren- 
tice’s accomplishments, and to look for some 
more substantial return for his services, tuan 





the furniture of his brain, which is of so much 
less use to him than the produce of his hands : 
or, allowing that brain could not be entirely 
dispensed with, the work of his hands at least 
“brings most grist to the mill.” As theinden. 
tures wear older, the apprentice begins to catch 
a little of the auri sacra fumes and seeing its 
gratification may be reached witbuut the sci- 
ences, wisely abandons all farther thoughts of 
them, lookimg to more direct and available 
means. The indentures are now actually out, 
and the mature apprentice commences an esta- 
blished pharmacopolist on his own account. 
His course is now clear and straight before him. 
He pounds away through some profitable years, 
until he realises a capital, and puts forth the 
bloomof his reputation, when, if the extent of 
his connection gives him sufficient encourage- 
ment, (it will depend upon this) he sloughs off 
his chrysalis of gallipots, and expands into the 
many-coloured glories of the general practi- 
ioner. You then see him bustling (more fre. 
quently driving) from fistula to fever, until he 
comes to be looked upon as the very incarnate 
personification of the infallible pill he pre. 
scribes. But, without either colouring or ex. 
aggeration, there certainly is no_ profession 
within the whole range of respectable means of 
making a livelihood, the practice of which is so 
liable to deteriorate as physic, or one where a 
man, with a small smattering of knowledge, 
and a discreet cunning, may fleece witb a safer 
freedom, or a more becoming grace, not only 
without risk of being detected, but even with 
character,—-perhaps a high place in human 
esteem. Aud as we are on this subject, I shall 
trespass with my reasons for holding such an 
opinion. I begin, then, by assuming, that 
physic, if a trade, (the whole of my observa- 
tions are hypothetical,) is the trade of all others 
the most exactly cut out fora rogue. There is 
the absence of all restraint; and the only se- 
curity for the doctor’s ability or fair dealing, 
may be only what is wafted to us in the gossip 
tale of some retainer in his interest. A trans- 
action with a watchmaker the other day affords 
an illustration. My watch had stopped, and I 
took it to him to put it torights. He armed 
his eyes with a microscope, and continued to 
exhaust my patience for a considerable time, 
very sapiently occupied, as I thought, examin- 
ing the machinery to discover the disorder. At 
last he told me, he could do my watch no good 
without taking it all to pieces ; to which ob- 
jecting, I carried it to another, who, a good deal 
to my surprise, discovered I had only forgotten 
to wind it up. A chimney-doctor was within 
an ace of playing me the same sort of trick a 
few days after; but his bold assurances of te- 
lieving me in a trice of my smoky distresses, 
raised my suspicion. Next day I found be was 
an arrant rogue, and took in hundreds with the 
same bait; and had several law-suits on hand 
to enforce the penalty of breach of contract 
arainst those who discovered the trick not un- 
til too late. It is the fashion to talk of the 
daring impositions and profits of an imported 
mountebank: but I maintain that a homebred 
shark of our own carries off more of thé ud- 
righteous mammon in a week, than your stat- 
veling of Italy in months. Give me a tho- 
rough-paced low grade of general practitioner, 
with a good audacia perdita and sermo promp- 
tus, and only one season or two of an hospital, 
I ask no more, I will back him in fame and 
profits against any dozen mere quacksalvers, 
and give you your choice of all Italy, from tbe 
Jura Alps to Calabria. The sly general who 
physics the major part of the British commu: 
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nity, if my whole speculation be not astray, as 
far out-herods the most professed quack, as hy- 

ocrisy, with an air of orthodoxy, is more dan- 


gerous than the broad cant of a jumping me- 
thodist.’ 


With two extracts from the more interest- 
ing parts of the volume, we close our no- 
tice :— 

Honour in the French Army.—‘*The point 
d@honneur runs so high in the French army, 
that a soldier once degraded can never re-enter 
the service in any capacity: any attempt to 
force him into it would produce a mutiny 
among the men. For the same reason, a sol- 
dier never receives a blow, even from his officer, 
without resenting it sur le champ. If he did, 
in the first place his comrades would no longer 
company with him; and in the next, the of- 
ficer that committed the outrage would inevit- 
ably be put to death. It may, therefore, be 
concluded, that degradation is to a French sol- 
dier the most impressive of all admonitions, 
and upon such minds must make a deeper im- 
pression than any mere corporal inflictions can 
possibly do, where the sense of dishonour is 
less acute. An instance of this lively feeling 
of disgrace occurred in Sicily, when I was 
there. Oneof our soldiers, who had been al- 
ways remarkable for his strict good conduct, 
was reprimanded on parade by his officer; 
which made so great an impression, that no 
sooner was the parade over, than he stepped 
quietly aside, and blew his brains out.’ 

Chamber of Deputies.—* The deputies assem- 
bled slowly, and the ministers were not in their 
places for half an hour after the business of the 
day opened. The first member pointed out to 
me was, [ think, Mons. Bonnet, the deputy ap- 
pointed by commission to modify and amend 
the bill (or project) before the house,—a pow- 
dered, comely, old, smart, busy-looking gentle- 
man, with a brick-coloured face. The only 
thing remarkable that I saw about him was, 
his alacrity in mounting the tribune, which he 
did with equal frequency and tripping agility. 
The next was the celebrated Benjamin Con- 
stant, who is accounted the first jurist in 
France. He is a little lame, and appeared to 
be near-sighted. This gentleman was followed 
by Mons. le Garde de Sceaux, Mons. Peyron- 
net, the author of the projet, who entered the 
chamber in a black gown, with an air of that 
sort of satisfaction which bespeaks an assured 
victory. De Fraissinous, the Archbishop of 
Hermopolis, and grand master of the University 
of Paris, made his entré next, attired in eccle- 
siastical costume, with cowl and crucifix, and 
a feathery display of thinnish white hair, lux- 
unating over his episcopal temples. He ap- 
peared above seventy, and is reputed, and just- 
ly [ believe, a man of great talent and un- 
bounded learning. The next was General Se- 
bastiani, a general of poor Napoleon’s,—a port- 
ly, tall, good-looking man, and distinguished, 
as every body knows, not less in the field of 
Venus than Mars. Villéle, the premier, and 
the last of the sage assembly pointed out to me, 
{should think not more than fifty years old. 
He was originally the manager of a sugar estate 
in the island of Bourbon. I never saw so 
many bald men together in my life. My An- 
glo-French friend, who had anticipated me in 
this remark, said, that his countrymen lose their 
hair much sooner than the English; which he 
assigned, moreover, as a rationale for their not 
BTOwing so soon gray: but what getting bald 
has to do with preventing people growing gray, 
unless by depriving them of all hair to grow 





gray withal, is above my physiology to compre- 
hend. The true account of the matter is, that 
no man can be a deputy under forty ; and the 
majority are, of course, much above it. With 
all the attention I could give to the orator, I 
was able to catch but very little distinctly of 
the speech. My chief consolation was, to find 
that even my French acquaintance compre- 
hended nearly as little. There is by far too 
much echo in the chamber, No one but Paddy 
Blake himself could have any chance of inter- 
preting her ambiguous accents, and too little 
regard to silence is paid by the worthy deputies 
themselves. Hardly a moment of decent quiet, 
and the hum of men often rises so high as ut- 
terly to confound the auditory faculty of the 
most patient listener. Garganum mugire putes 
nemus,aut mare Tuscum. Yet strangers are not 
allowed to make the smallest stir; and that they 
may not have an excuse for pleading ignorantia 
legum, the first thing staring you in the face on 
the staircase going into the gallery, is a notice 
to learn in silence, with all submission, and to 
sit uncovered, with a penalty of being turned 
out if you should happen to be led to any de- 
monstration of approbation or disapprobation 
during the course of the discussions. Of the 
merits of the speech I have said I could form 
no clear opinion. But there was an affectation 
of vehemence which sounded to my ears as any 
thing but Demosthenic. The cadence was ex- 
tremely monotonous, and seemed to me might 
have been acquired atthe schools of music and 
declamation, which one sees so often adver- 
tised, and where, without knowing the fact, but 
only judging from the designation of such 
schools, I should conclude a man learns to 
pitch his tone, as some of the ancient rhetori- 
cians did, to some instrument, and flourish his 
philippic in recitative. The president, whose 
stentorophonic voice rolls in volumes through 
the whole chamber, (and he is certainly not 
sparing of its use,) hurries over a quantity of 
matter without the variation of a single semi- 
tone, until he comes to the close of his period, 
when all at once he practises a most unharmo- 
nious elevation, which bafHes all musical nota- 
tion, as much as description, to convey the 
least idea of. Sawing the air with both hands, 
he accompanied the movement with a species 
of emphatic notation, which, unlike Jove’s, I 
found it did not mean assent, but very much 
the contrary, if one might judge from the man- 
ner of the next speaker. In fact, there is in the 
delivery of each declaimer so much of the same 
sort of sound and gesticulation, that having 
heard any given deputy, you may have a fair 
notion of the manner of any other.’ 





The Progresses, Processions, and Magnificent 
Festivities of King James the First. By 
J.Nicnors, F.S.A. Part XVIII. 4to. 
London, J. B. Nichols. 

We have so repeatedly had occasion to call 

the attention of our readers to this very curi- 

ous and interesting collection of manuscripts, 
pamphlets, Kc. relating to James I, his royal 
consort, family, and court,— many of them 
extremely scarce and not separately to be 
purchased—that we deem it almost unneces- 
sary to interrupt the progress of our review 
by any observations of our own, further than 
that the work continues to excite the attention 
of antiquaries in an eminent degree, and is 
certainly one which the more we examine it 
the more are we disposed to recommend it to 
all who take pleasure in the perusal of such 








collections. Ithas not now the superintending 
care of its late deeply to be lamented author ; 
a man who, in the world of letters, was tn- 
wearied in his antiquarian researches, and 
commanded the respect of literary men for a 
long period of time. But it does not appear 
to have suffered from this cause, and we shall 
be glad to bear our testimony to the value of 
the two next parts which we doubt not we 
shall be able to do when they come into our 
hands. 

Archbishop Abbott’s accident in shooting 
the keeper inthe park of Lord Zouch, at 
Bramshil, is thus adverted to. ‘On the 
4th of August, 1621, Mr. Chamberlain wrote 
to his friend Sir Dudley Carleton ;— 


‘Sir Dudley Digges was in town on Sunday » 
to condole aud comfort the Lord of Canterbury 
for that heavy mishap. Presently upon the fall 
of the fellow (who lived not half an hour), he 
sent away to inform his majesty, who returned 
a gracious answer, “that such an accident 
might befall any man; that himself had the 
ill-luck once to kill the keeper’s horse under 
him; and that his queen, in like sort, killed 
him the best broche that ever he had; and 
therefore willed him not to discomfort himself. 
The keeper and he were both on horseback, and 
not in astanding, as wellreported. It is givea 
out that his lordship will provide for the widow 
and three children in competent manner. John 
Buckhouse was present, and one of the jury to 
inquire how he came by his death; and they 
gave up astrange kind of verdict, and found it 
done per infortunium sud proprid culpd. 

‘“To have indicted the primate for man- 
slaughter, in the ordinary way,” remarks Mr. 
Lodge, in his Illustrious Portraits, would 


| have been disgraceful to the church; nor 
| could James safely venture to provoke a retort 


from the papists, who had been so bitterly re- 
proached by the reformers for scandalously 
shieiding their priesthood from deserved pu- 
nishment, by a summary pardon in virtue of 
his prerogative. He referred the case, there- 
fore, to a court of singular construction, erected 
for the purpose by a special commission, con- 
sisting of five bishops, three judges of the com- 
mon, and two of the civil law. A speedy 
agreement in such an assembly was hopeless. 
Five months were passed in caviling on mere 
subtleties, and at length the commissioners, 
without having arrived at any clear decision on 
the law of the case, recommended it to the 


_king to grant a special pardon, which passed 


the great seal accordingly, on the twenty-se- 
cond of November.” It is printed in Rymer’s 


Foedera, vol. XVII. pp. 337-339, witb a special 


commission for dispensing the archbishop from 
the canonical pains or other censures he might 
have incurred.’ 

On the 19th of August, 1621, (or 1624) 
the king was at his castle at Tutbury, and 
there knighted Sir Robert King. The follow- 
ing is the expense of the king’s entertainment, 
as drawn up by the churchwarden of Barton, 
a neighbouriag parish in Derbyshire :— 

‘Imprimis, paid for malt, Ils.; alsoe, paid 
for hops, 1s. ; alsoe, paid for ould hay, 3s. 4d. ; 
alsoe, paid for three loade of wood kids, 12s. ; 
alsoe, for carriage of three load of kids to Tut- 
bury, no sum; alsoey wer caried three load of 
cord wood, and it was turned upon us back 
agayne; alsoe, spent with goinge with the 
teames two times to Tutbury, Is. 64.; alsoe, 
paid for 60 !9. of sweete butter, at 4d. 2 ob. a 
pound, £1 23, 6d.; alsoe, paid for carnage of 
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butter to Burton, and money they spent that 
did carry it, 1s. 4d.; alsoe, paid for five dozen 
ofpigeons, 10s. ; alsoe, spent in goinge two 
dayes to seeke for pigeons, beinge for the all 
night, and carringe them to Burton, 2s. 2d.; 
alsoe, paid unto two carriages that did helpe to 
remove the king’s houshould to Tamworth, no 
sum}; alsoe, spent in goinge with the teames 
to Tutbury, and afterwards to Tamworth, to 
see it delivered, 3s.; alsoe, spent in goinge be- 
fore the clarke of the verge, of William Leeke 
und William Goodman, Is. 4d.; alsoe, spent 
in goinge to Burton to pay for malt, and hopps, 
and hay, and oats, and the rest of the things, 
Od.; alsoe, the first day of September, spent in 
going to Burton to looke for the chargis which 
i had bin at concerninge the king’s majestie’s 
progresse, 6d.; also, paid for five strike of oats, 
lls. Sd.; also, paid for seekinge for the oats, 
and carringe them to Tutbury, Is. 6d.; also, 
paid for acquittances, 8d. ; also, paid more for 
acquittances, 8d.’ 

The churching of the Marchioness of 
Buckingham, 1622,.is curious: she had 
lately given birth to her first child, Mary. 
From a letter of the king to the lord trea- 
surer Cranfield, it appears the provisions for 
her lying-in and meubling were expected to 
cost £10,000. Her churching took place 

‘In the king’s chamber, where she and the 
Duchess of Lennox dined, though the king 
were in bed. The king sent lately a fair chain 
of diamonds with his picture on it, valued hy 
jewellers at £8600, by the prince and the lord 
marquis to the Duchess of Lennox, for her 
great care and pains in making broths and 
caudles and such like for the lady marchioness 
fof Buckingham] on her sickness,—so that the 
duchess grows in great request, and is said to 
be much courted and respected by the prince,’ 

The most remarkable article in the present 
part is, without doubt, the full relation of 
that ‘memorable and singular event,’ the 
Prince Charles's visit to Spain, accompanied 
by the Duke of Buckingham, in 1622-23, 
which was projected and conducted with 
such secresy that few persons knew of it, un- 
til his actual departure. Sir H, Watton, in 
his Life of the Duke, tells us they began their 
motion on Tuesday, Feb. 18, from the house 
of the marquis, at New Hall, Essex, with 
disguised beards and borrowed names of 
Thomas and John Smith, and attended only 
by Sir R. Gresham, master of the horse to 
the marquis. When they passed the river 
against Gravesend, for lack of silver, they 
were fain to give the ferryman a piece or 
two of twenty shillings, which struck the poor 
fellow into such a melting tenderness that so 
cood gentlemen should be going (for so he 
suspected), about some quarrel, beyond sea, 
as he could not forbear to acquaint the of- 
ficers of the town, who sent presently, post, 
for their stay at Rochester, through which 
they were passed before any intelligence 
could arrive. Onthe brow of the hill be- 
yond the city, they were somewhat perplexed 
by espying the French ambassador with the 
king's coach, and others attending him. At 


Canterbury, the mayor came to seize on |}, 
them, as they were taking fresh horses, and | ¢ 
the marquis had to dismask his beard, and Seon tte us home, 


pretend he was going 


the narrow seas. Afterwards, the baggage 
post-boy’s mouth had to be shut. 

‘To Dover, through bad horses and those 
petty impediments, they came not before six at 
night, where they found Sir Francis Cottington, 
then secretary to the prince, now Baron of Han- 
worth, and Master Endymion Porter, who had 
been sent before to provide a vessel for their 
transportation. The foresaid knight was en- 
joyned for the nearness of his place on the 
prince’s affaires, and for his long residence in 
the court of Spain, where he had gotten singu- 
lar credit, even with that cautious nation, by 
the temper of his carriage, Master Porter was 
taken in, not only as a bedchamber servant of 
confidence to his highness, but likewise as a 
necessary and useful instrument for his natural 
skill in the Spanish tongue. And these five 
were at first the whole parada of the journey. 
The next morning, for the night was tempestu- 
ous, on the 19th of the foresaid month, taking 
ship at Dover about six of the clock, they land- 
ed the same day at Boulogne in France, near 
two hours after noon ; reaching Montreuil that 
night, like men of dispatch ; and Paris the se- 
cond day after, being Friday the one-and-twen- 
tieth. 

‘During the prince's absence the king was 
constantly writing to his son and favourite, 
and he enjoined equal attention on their part. 
His majesty’s first epistle was the following 
billet :—-** Sweett boyes, the newis of youre go- 
ing is allreaddie so blowin abroade as 1 am, 
forcid for your safetie to poste this bearare after 
you, quho will give you his best advyce and at- 
tendance in youre journey. God blesse youe 
both, my sweete babes, and sende you a safe 
and happie returne —JAMEs I.’ 

The clergy were commanded by the bi- 
shop of London, from his majesty, not to 
prejudicate the prince’s journey; but yet to 
pray to God ‘ to preserve him in his journey, 
and grant him a safe return to us;’ yet not 
in more nor in other words. And an anec- 
dote is related by Mr. Meade, in a letter to 
Sir M. Stuteville, of ‘an honest plain preacher, 





ee 


desired in his prayer, ‘* That God would re- 
turne our noble prince home in safety again 
tous, and no more,” supposing the words 
“‘no more” to be a piece of the prayer in- 
joyned, whereas the bishop’s meaning was 
they should use no more words, but that 
form only.’ 

From the first letter of the prince and 
marquis to the king, dated ‘ Madrill, the 
10th of March, 1623, we extract some parti- 
culars. 





‘The next day [March 9, Sunday O.S.], wee 
, had a private visite of the kinge, the queene, 
; the infanta, Don Carolus, and the cardinal, in 
| sight of all the world; and I may caule ita 

private obligation hidden from nobodie, for 


there was the pope’s nuntio, the emperor’s im- 


| with gards and other people. Before the king’s 
| coch went the best of his nobilitie ; after fol- 
lowed all the ladies of the court. Wee sate in 
an invisable coch, becaus nobodie was suffered 
to take notice of it, though seene by all the 
world. In this forme they passed three times 
us, but before wee could get away, the 
nde of Olivares came into oure coch, and 
where he tould us the 
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covertly to take a se- + kinge longd and died for want of a nere sight 


cret view, (being admiral), of the forwardness |of our woer. First he tooke me in his coch to 


of bis majesty’s feet, then in preparation on | goe to the kinge. 


. 


Wee found him walkeing 


who being loth to transgress the order given, | 
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in the streets with his cloke throne over his 
face, and a sword and buckler by his side. He 
leped into the coch, and away he came to find 
the woer in another place appoynted, where 
there past much kindnes and compliment one 
toanother. You may judge by this how sen. 
sible the kinge is of your sone’s journie, and if 
wee can eyther judge by outward shoes [shows] 
or generall speeches we have reson to condeme 
your imbassadors for rather righting tow (writ. 
ing too} sparinglie then tow much. To con. 
clude, we finde the Conde of Olivares so over- 
valuing of our journie, that he is so full of real] 
courtesie that wee can doe no less than be. 
seech your majesty to right the kindest letter 
of thankes and acknowledgement you can un. 
tohim. He saied no hater unto us than this 
morning, that if the pope would not give a dis- 
pensation for a wife, they would give the in- 
fanta to the [thy] son’s babieas his wench, and 
hath this day righten [written] to the cardenal] 

Lodovicio, the pope’s nephew, that the kinge 
of England hath put such an obligation upon 
this kinge in sending his sone hether that he 
intreats him to make hast of the dispensation, 
forhe can denie him nothing that is in his 

kingdome. Wee must hould you thus much 

longer to tell you the pope’s nuntio workes as 

maliciouslie and as activelie as he can against 

us, but reseves such rude answeres that wee 

hoep he will be sone werie on’t. Wee make 

this collection of it, that the Pope will be verie 

loth to grant a dispensation, which if he will 

not doe, then wee would gladlie have your di- 

rections how fare wee may ingage you in the 

acknowledgment of the pope’s spiritual] power, 

for wee almost find, if you will be contented to 

acknowledge the pope cheefe hed under Christ, 

that the mach will be made without him. So 

craving your blessing, wee rest your ma’ties 

humble and obedient sone and servant, Charles, 

Your humble slave and doge, Steenie.’ 

* For the best of fathers and masters.’ 

A tract here reprinted, and entitled, ‘A 
true relation and journal of the manner of 
the arrivall and magnificent entertainment 
given to the high and mighty Prince Charles, 
Prince of Great Britain, by the King of 
Spain, in his court of Madrid,’ will be found 
a curious and important document; and 
with some passages from it we will conclude 
our notice of the eighteenth part of Mr. Ne 
chol’s work. 

‘His majesty commanded that a general 
pardon of ail offences should instantly be pro- 
claimed and published, and that all the prison- 
ers who were restrained within the whole king- 
dome or continent of Spaine, should be re- 
leased ; reserving onely the rights and inter- 
ests of third persons, as in the case of debts and 
appeales for murder and the like. A little be- 
fore dinner the Conde de Monterey went to the 
prince, and told his higinesse that the king 
had sent two horses thither, and desired him to 


' make choise upon which he would be pleased 
bassador, the French, and all the streets fild | 


to ride the day following, for that the king 
would ride upon the horse which hee should 
leave. Whereupon his highnesse passed out 
into a garden, not farre from the Earl of Bris- 
toll’s bouse, where, like himselfe, hee tooke 
paines and pleasure to try them both, to the 
end that, if there were a difference, hee might 
take the lesse excellent to himselfe and returne 
the other to the king. About foure in the af- 
ternoone of Sunday, the king went to see the 
prince, whom his higlmesse received at the 
gate below. They made no very long stay 





there when once the complements were ended, 














but, all things being put in order for his high- 
nesse’ entry, they disposed themselves to be goe 
ing. And whereas the king with his nobility 
came in coaches thither, the whole court did 
then mount on horsebacke, after the example | 
of his majesty and the prince. The king did | 
still put the prince into a necessity of taking } 
the right-hand, and so they passed towards the 
palace. But as soone as they entered upon 
the libertie of Madrid, they were expected and 
attended by foure-and twenty regidores of the 
towne, who had there a larger canopie of rich 
tissue, and it belonged to them by office to 
carry it over the king. They were all appa- 
relled in rich cloth of tissue, lined with crim- 
son cloth of gold. The kinge tooke the prince 
under the canopie, and kept him still on his 
right hand. Before them went the courts and 
ministers of justice, then the grandes, and all 
the other principall nobles of that court, in co- 
jours and great bravery, and they were attend- 
ed by their followers in severall liveries, which 
were very rich. As soon as the king and 
prince lighted at the palace, there was great 
pressing betweene them two for the hindmost 
place; but in fine they weat hand in hand, or 
rather indeed imbracing mutually their bodies 
with one anothers armes, all the while as they 
were going up towardes the queene’s side, to 
whome the king was already conducting the 
prince. The queene, though shee were ina 
very large roome, would by no meanes expect 
the prince under her state; but went downe to 
within two paces of the very doore to meet his 
highnesse, and then conducted him to her cloth 
of state, where there wereset three equal chaires, 
the queene’s in the middle, with the prince’s ou 
her right hand, and the king’s on the left. The 
room was as richly furnished as may well be 
imagined; but the chiefe riches thereof con- 
sisted in that living tapistry of ladies and no- 
blemen’s children, cailed Menines, which 
stood and garnished all the roome round about 
close by the walles. The king from hence con- 
veighed the prince to the quurter assigned him, 
and the queene would needs accompany him 
to the doore of the same great roome, bowing 
very low unto him at the parting, in such man- 
ner as well expressed the value her majestie 
set upon his person, and the honour shee de- 
sired todoe him. The prince had not beene 
there an houre before the queene sent the 
Conde de Benavente, who is her mayordomo- 
mayor, with sumptuous and curious presents 
tohis highnesse, namely, a faire great basen of 
massie gold, borne by two men, and a curious 
imbrodered night-gowne, luid double in it. 
Besides, her majesty sent him two great truncks, 
bound with bands of pure gold, and thicke 
stucke with nailes of gold, and locks and keyes 
ofthe same. The coverings and linings where- 
of are of amber leather, and the trunks full of 
severall delicacies of curious linen and per- 
fumes. Besides these trunkes shee sent hima 
faire rich deske, every drawer whereof was full 
of rarities. The Countesse of Olivares sent 
also a noble present to the Lord Marquesse of 
Buckingham. Fireworks were made, and 
torches set in all the windows of Madrid for 
three nights together, haveing been so com- 
manded by proclamation. And it is strange to 
hear with what acclamations and benedictions 
the voice of the people doth attend the prince, 
whensoever hee is discerned to be abroad, cry- 
ing “ Viva el Principe de Galles, Viva el Prin- 
cipe de Galles!” The king hath also com- 
manded, that his highnesse be attended by all 
cers, and served in all points as himselfe is.” 


} with terror and dismay. 
first chief of this dynasty, from whom the sect | 
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The Modern Traveller. Part 38, containing 
Persia. PartI{. Platesand Maps. 18mo. 
London, 1827. Duncan. 

Wuen this periodical work was first com- 

menced, we noticed, in common with almost 


every public journal, the excellence of its 


plan and the utility of its object. The ear- 
lier numbers were conducted in a manner 
the most judicious, blending accuracy with 
variety, and amusement with information,— 
containing, indeed, within a comparatively 


| short space, and at a price which rendered its 


possession easy to all persons, as much useful 
matter as was necessary to communicate a 
knowledge of the country described, to any 
reader who desired to become acquainted 
with those distant lands which he must of 
necessity visit through the medium of other 
and more venturous individuals, The work 
has now gone on increasing in merit, and 
consequently, in popularity, until it has 
reached its thirty-eighth number—and the 
series of course contains the description of 
many of the most interesting parts of the old 
and the new world. The publication is ‘got 
up,’ to use the technical phrase, in a manner 
the most creditable to its publisher; the 
printing is correct and beautiful; the plates 
are well selected and excellently engraved ; 
the maps are executed in the most finished 
style, and the exterior is neat in the extreme. 
Any work published in such a style, though 
otherwise with but moderate pretensions, 
would he almost certain of success ; but 
when it is known that the work is produced 
by a gentleman of high literary attainments, 
great experience, of extensive information, 
and, at the same time, possessing a fact, 
which even those who have all his other ad- 
vantages, are very frequently without, it will 
not be surprising that the Modern Traveller 
has added every month to its circulation, and 
to the interest which it excites. From the 
number now before us, containing Part II. of 
Persia, we will gratify our readers with an 
extract, in order to show the careful, concise, 
yet full and interesting style in which it is 
written :— 

‘The most remarkable of these petty dynas- 
ties was that which for nearly two centuries 
maintained itself at Allahamout, and which 
was enabled, by the singular influence its chiefs 
exerted over their followers, to strike awe into 
the bosoms of sovereigns, and to filla kingdom 
Hussun Subah, the 


lie founded derived the name of Hussunee, was 
a school-fellow of Nizam-ul-Mulk, with whom, 
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— 


together with another companion, he had made | 
un agreement to share fortunes if either attained | 


to eminence. The minister was not forgetful 
of his engagement, and Hussun became mace- 
bearer to Alp-Arselan. But his eager ambition 
Was not to be satisfied with gradual advance- 
ment. After failing in an attempt to supplant 
and ruin his friend, Hussun retired to Rhe, and 


Ol 


thenee proceeded to Syria, where he entered | 


into the service of a chief of the Isinailies, and 
adopted the tenets of that sect. After some 
time, he secretly returned to Persia, and tuaving 
gained possession of the mountain-fort of Alla- 
hamout (Eagle’s Nest,) near Kazvin, com- 
menced his depredations on the suriounding 
couiutry. Here lie was besieged by a force sent 


to reduce him by Malek Suaw; but, by a suc- | 


cessful sally, he compelled the assailants to 
raise the siege. It was about this time that 
Nizam-ul-bfulk fell into disgrace, and was as- 
sassinated by one of the followers of Hussun. 
At length, he after the death of Malek Sbah, 
Sultan Sanjar resolved to extirpate this band of 
robbers, whose depredations and murders had 
spread terror through his kingdom. He had 
made some marches in the direction of Alla- 
hamout, when, one morning, on waking, he 
discovered a poniard stuck into the ground 
close to his pillow, with a scroll attached to it, 
warning him to beware. The warlike monarch 
trembled, and desisted from the attack he 
contemplated. Of the astonishing ascendancy 
which Husson had gained over the minds of 
his disciples and followers, another remarkable 
instance is recorded. When an envoy from 
Malek Shah came to Allahamout, Hussun com- 
manded one of his subjects to stab himself, and 
another, to cast himself headlong from a preci- 
pice. Both mandates were instantly obeyed. 
“ Go,” said he to the astonished envoy, ‘* and 
explain to your master the character of my fol- 
lowers.” Religious fanaticism seems to be the 
only principle adequate to produce such blind 
devotion to a political leader; and Hussun 
was indebted for his astonishing influence to 
the credulous reliance which all the Sooffee 
teachers taught their disciples to place upon 
their infallible instructor. The religious doc- 
trines taught by Hussun, are said to have | 
blended the Sooffee mysticism with the creed of 
the Koran. The most self-denying and abste- 
mious habits were enjoined upon his followers, 
and obedience to his rule was enforced with the 
greatest severity. At the same time, the joys 
of Paradise formed the bright reversion with 
which their spiritual leader engaged to reward 
the devotion of his deluded followers. Hussun 
Subah added several other hill-forts to the one 
which he first seized ; that of Roodbar, near 
Kazvin, was next in consequence to Allaha- 
mout. In his manners he affected the utmost 
plainness and simplicity, and he contented 
himself with the Arabic title of Shaik-ul-Jubal, 
or Chief of the Mountain. When Hussun died, 
he was succeeded by his son, Keah Buzoorg 
Oormeid (“ Keah of Great Hope,”) who de- 
feated a strong force sent to reduce his fortress 
of Roodbar, and coneluded an honourable truce 
with the sultan he had set at defiance. His 
envoy was even received at the court of Isfa- 
han with distinction ; but the populace of that 
city, instigated by the moollahs, who regarded 
the sect of Hussun as still more abominable for 
their heresy than for their crimes, proceeded to 
the house of the unfortunate envoy, and tore 
him to pieces. The feeble-minded sultan im- 
mediately sent a mission to Keah, to disclaim 
any share in the murder; but Keah demanded 
that the perpetrators of the outrage should be 
given up to his vengeance. This demand not 
being complied with, he despatched a party ot 
his men to Kazvin, who, entering that city in 
disguise, slew one of the chief magistrates and 
four hundred of the inhabitants, carrying off 
an immense booty. This vindictive outrage 
brought on a contest between Keah and Sultan 
Mohamed, which did not terminate til the 
death of that monarch; after which, Keah not 
only defeated the royal troops, but conquered 
the province of Ghilan, the governor of which 
he took prisoner and put to death. Keah died 
at Roodbar, and was succeeded by his soa Ma- 
homed, who resigned the ecclesiastical supre. 
macy to a prince of the family of Ismail, calica 
Hussein Ibn Nasser. The murders comm:tted 
by this tribe now became daily more frequent; 
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every one who was deemed their enemy, fell by 
anassassin. One khalif (Murtashed) had been 
Stabbed at Bagdad; and another, Rashid Bil- 
lah, because he threatened this tribe with ven- 
geance, was murdered as he lay dangerously 
ill. More than fifty thousand men, it is said, 
gloried in being the devoted members of this 
mysterious and diabolical confederacy. The 
voice of the moollahs of Persia loudly demand- 
ed the extirpation of the sacrilegious heretics ; 
but Sultan Sanjar, the reigning monarch, hav- 
ing been once warned, contented bimself with 
sending a mission to Roodbar, to inquire into 
the tenets of the sect, and he affected to be sa- 
tisfied with the explanation and assurances on 
that head, which his envoy received from the 
chief, Hussein Ibn Nasser, having made him- 
self contemptible by his debauchery, was slain 
by his own relatives, who placed his son Allah- 
u-deen Mahomed at the head of the tribe.’ 

The next part (39) will contain the con- 
clusion of the volume on Persia, and com- 
mence that on China—those descriptions of 
India, Italy, Chili, and Peru, are stated to 
be in the course of publication. To the old 
as well as to the young, we strongly recom- 
mend the work, as containing the sinews 
and the marrow of some hundred large 
quartos, the possession of which is impossible 
to the greater number of those who seck for 
information. 


The Acropleustic Art of Vravelling, Sailing, 
and Flying through the Air, by the Use of 
Kites or Buoyunt Sails. 4to. London, 
1827. Sherwood and Co. | 

Hap the author of the Aeropleustic Art, who 

states himself to be Mr. George Pocock, of 

Bristol, contented himself with a simple re- 

lation of his wonderful invention, and of the 

uses to which it might be applied, we should 
have set ourselves calmly to the review of 
his work, and have had much to praise, when 
now we can only smile, if not censure; for 
we should have remembered that an eminent 
philosopher, Franklin, by means of the kite, 
not only was buoyed up and wafted over the 
surface of a pool, but that using it as a vehi- 
cle for the lightnings, he would thus safely 
draw their chief magazines in the sky, and 
conduct them to the depot of his batteries, 
charging them and exploding them at plea- 
sure; and we should have been influenced 
by the hint of Mr. P. that kites are calculated 
for many naval and: military purposes, tra- 
velling, and crossing rivers, &c. and parti- 
cularly that they are useful in cases of ship- 
wreck, and for travelling over sandy de- 
serts; but the warm heart and rather hasty 
zeal of the author has carried him to limits to 
which we cannot reach ; he seems to antici- 
pate the time when his kites shall be in great 
request, and has actually selected and com- 
posed various songs, which may be used by 
those who may have recourse to them for 
drawing carriages either by land or water: 
one stanza is as follows :— 

‘ Thus soaring, thus flying along, 

Ethereal pleasures we find ; 
May kind Heav'n accept of our song, 
Who lends us the wings of the wind.’ 

It may well be supposed that the invention 

to which we are about to allude, is of such a 

nature, as to have excited, in various quarters, 

feelings of a very sible description. And 








not only so, but it has separated friend from 
friend, and produced in the minds of many 
the most bitter animosity. To remove this, 
and also asa reply to the past or expected 
inquiries of numerous individuals*, Mr. Po- 
cock has produced this volume, not indeed 
very creditable to himself, in a literary point 
of view, but which does give considerable in- 
formation on the subject of which it treats. 
Passing by the poetry, which abounds with 
great luxuriancy, the origin of the ‘ charlo- 
vants,’ or flying carriages, is thus described : 

‘ When I was, as Shakspeare has made one of 
his heroes say, ‘a little tiny boy,’ [ learnt that 
my paper-kite would draw along a stone on the 
ground, tied at the end of its string. By prac- 
tice and experiment, I found that if the stone 
were very light, the kite would fly swiftly away 
with it, and soon fall, a thing unballasted, to 
the earth. By attaching a stone of heavier 
weight, it was dragged with diminished speed, 
and my kite still kept floating at nearly an equal 
height. I wondered, and [ grew ambitious. 

‘ At an after period of boyhood, burning to 
raise my plaything to the greatest possible eleva- 
tion, 1 conceived an entirely new plan, 

‘ I procured a second paper kite, and flying 
up the first till it would carry no more string, | 
tied the end of the first kite-string to the back of 
the second kite, and letting ¢hat up, with its 
own length of cordage, my uppermost kite 
triumphed over all competition. 

‘These things being my own invention, I 
became as proud as Cesar when he passed the 
Rubicon, or Alexander when he tamed the wild 
Bucephalus: they were never forgotton by me. 
But the recollection of such exploits was sen- 
sibly revived, when twenty-years since I first 
took my pupils on the breezy eminences of 
Clifton and;Durdham Downs: when there, with 
their kites, | shewed them, not so much with 
the authority of a master as the equality of a 
playmate, my boyish discoveries, and from time 
to time, for years afterwards, several extended 
experiments were made, almost all of which 
originated in the two juvenile feasts above- 
mentioned. At length it was discovered, that 
by attaching several kites, one after the other, 
each having a considerable length of twine, 
that the kites might be elevated above the 
clouds, and the power of their draught increased 
to almost any extent. Hence arose several 
ideas, entirely new, connected with their appli- 
cation to usetul purposes. On one occasion the 
kite’s string was attached to the end of a board, 
about six feet long and fifteen inches wide: on 
this quickly made sledge one of my sons seated 
himself, On letting go the siring, the sledge 
was instantly hurried away so unexpectedly, 
and with a velocity so great, that all attempts 


' to overtake it were quite fruitless. Mazeppa’s 


wild horse was as easy of control. The young 
solitary Laplander courageously kept his seat, 
the kites dragging him and his novel vehicle 
over hillocks, and ruts, and beds of furze, till 


he arrived at the opposite extremity of the | 
nd 4 _ what is termed the belly-band; the upper one 


Downs, where, descending into a stone-quarry 
on his well-puised sledge, he alighted ut the 
bottom (as it happened) in perfect safety, and 
when his panting pursuers, who had § toiled 
after him in vain,’ arrived at the goal, they 
found the fortunate adventurer still seated on 
his car, exulting that he had kept possession of 
* ‘The author concluded that further queries of in 
definite numeration would add to the number of his 
correspondents, subtract from his time by calling for 
multiplied solutions, and so divide his attention, as to 
reduce the practice of his profession to a mere ftrac- 
tin’!!! 
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his runaway equipage, and that he had so dis- 
tanced his comrades in the race. _ By this first 
perilous journey it was learnt, that no horse Or 
rein-deer in car or sledge, could successfully 
compete with kites in speed, and also that no 
mode of travelling would be so dangerous and 
precarious, unless the kites could be controlled 
and the vehicle directed and stopped. The 
next attempt was in my family car, from 
which taking the horse and attaching the kites, 
it was found they would draw it, with a full 
party, even on the turf. 


After atime, and as difficulties diminish- 
ed, Mr. P. applied his kites to other pur- 
poses. Having completely rendered them 
buoyant sails, he says,— 

‘ The first trial of these sails, and it may not 
be unpleasant to begin ab initio, was on Charle- 
ton Pond, an extensive sheet of water belonging 
to the Earl of Suffolk, the use of that nobleman’s 
pleasure-boat being kindly granted for the pur- 
pose; when it was proved beyond doubt, that 
the kites might be applied with certain success, 
but it was discovered also that their aquatic 
application called for many improvements. As, 
in making the first trial by land, an unexpected 
occurrence took place, so also did something 
of a similar nature happen on this occasion, 
While scudding along, under our buoyant 
sails, an oar had dropped overboard, and having 
no means of stopping the boat, we traversed to 
the nearest shore; there the kites were given 
in charge to three country boys, while we rowed 
back to pick up the oar, When returning, we 
heard a great cry out from the lads on shore: 
they had been dragged by the kites close to the 
water, into which, but for the interposition of 
some young trees, they must inevitably have 
been drawn, unless self- preservation induced the 
relinquishment of their charge. The cause of 
the disaster was this: a fourth boy coming up, 
and naturally, perhaps, wishing to have a hand 
in the work pulled upon the brace-up line, the 
very one we had given the others peremptory 
orders not to touch. By this act, the draught- 
kite was brought into full action, and the more 
the boy pulled, the more did the kites. However, 
the juveniles were speedily relieved and in- 
formed of the cause of the error ; for the moment 
the lad relinquished his hold of the brace-line, 
the overwhelming power ceased. 


We cannot devote much room to this subject, 
but an extract on the construction of the kites 
shall now be given :— 

‘The shape may vary, but for what is termed 
the pilot, or uppermost kite, the common cil- 
cular-headed shape is certainly best. The first 
peculiarity of this invention is, that the kite 1s 
made to fold up, the standard of the kite 1s 
divided into two equal lengths, or in three, if 
the kite is very large; the wings also have 
hinges, or joints at the top of the kite ; and if 
very large, each wing is divided into two parts, 
having a second pinion joint. In the second 
part of the invention, two lines are used for 


stationary or fixed; the under one, termed the 
lower brace line, reeves through an eye in the 
upper line, at about the distance where the 
usual bow is tied in the belly-band of the com- 
mon kite. Both these lines are continued 
down to the hand of the controller. By strain- 
ing on the lower brace, the kite is brought up 
against the wind, into full action; by slacken- 
ing the same, the kite is laid inactively upon 
the wind: thus its power is instantly increased 
or lessencd while floatipg in the,air. By these 
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same means the kite is elevated or lowered at 
pleasure, soaring OF sinking in proportion as 
the angle is formed on the kite’s surface. 
Another branch of this system consists of the 
application of two side lines; one attached to 
the right hand extremity of the kite, and the 
other to the left. These act upon the kite 
much the same as the reins do upon a gig horse; 
by pulling the right hand line, an obliquity is 
given to the kite’s surface, on which obliquity 
the wind acting, the kite veers instantly to the 
right hand: straining on the left hand brace, 
the action is directly vice versa. By this move- 
ment the traverse is performed ; trees and other 
obstacles avoided, and many advantages ob- 
tained. The invention also admits of attaching 
kite after kite, by means of a backband ; thus a 
tandem equipage of indefinite power is ob- 
tained and the kites, if requisite, elevated to a 
vust height.’ 


Those who wish for more information 
must consult Mr. P.’s book; but in general 
it is to be observed, the number of miles per 
hour which persons could be carried, would, 
with a gentle breeze, be three to five; an 
active breeze, seven to twelve; a pleasant 
gale, fourteen to eighteen; a brisk gale, 
twenty to twenty-six ; with strong gale, 
thirty to thirty-eight; high wind, forty to 
fifty ; furious wind or storm, fifty-five to six» 
ty-five ; tempest, seventy to eighty; hurri- 
cane, eighty to one hundred. But no experi- 
ment has yet been made for travelling with a 
wind exceeding twenty-six miles an hour! 
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ITALIAN POETRY. 
No. I. o 

[This paper is the first of a series of articles 
upon Italian Poetry, which one of the most dis- 
tinguished literati of Italy has kindly engaged 
to furnish for The Literary Chronicle. They 
will appear regularly every fortnight, alternately 
with another series of articles upon Spanish 
Litcrature, which have been promised for our 
journal by one of the editors Del Reportorio 
Americano, a quarterly work of great talent, 
published in London by Bossange. The editor 
of The Literary Chronicle, has also made ar- 
rangements for enriching the columns of his 
journal with the writings of the most celebrated 
French authors. The next number will contain 
a short article from the pen of M. Arnault, 
member of the Institute, equally celebrated as 
& tragic poct and a prose writer. ] 
Lhe Epoch anterior to Dante—Troubadours— 

Origin of the Italian Language—The first 

I vets who became distinguished in it—Ori- 

gin of the Sonnet and of Blank Verse— 

Character of the Poetry of this first Epoch. 
Tur troubadours of the middle ages had 
filled up the gap which separated Latin from 
Italian poetry. They expressed their thoughts 
in that provencal dialect so sparkling with 
stace and vivacity, which was then used by 
nearly all the south of Europe. Love and 
glory, those two powerful passions of the 
human heart, were the sole objects of their 
songs and of their whole lives. They fre- 
quented the courts of the great nobles, for 
the purpose of relating to the sound of their 
harps and in verses, generally extempore, a 
number of gallant adventures and chivalrous 
exploits sometimes real, sometimes pur- 
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posely invented, but always embellished with 
all the splendour of a fertile, picturesque, and 
varied imagination. In addition to the 
French and Spanish, the Italian poets also 
distinguished themselves in great numbers 
by their devotion to these agreeable illusions 
which, at an epoch still barbarous, served at 
least to divert the monotony of real life. The 
first among these latter was that Folchetto 
of Genoa, afterwards called to be Bishop of 
Toulouse, and that Sordello of Mantua, 
whose shade Dante pretended to meet in one 
of the circles of purgatory. Posterity had 
been so dazzled by the fame of this latter, 
that an extraordinary romance was formed of 
his life, and he was looked upon as the con- 
querors of all the poets by his songs, and of 
all the warriors in combats. Setting aside the 
fables that have been invented respecting this 
personage, we may assert, from the descrip- 
tion that has been left us of him by the 
ghibelin bard, that he was a man of great 
talent, bravery and dignity. 

The Italian language, however, began to 
spring from the corruption of the Latin 
tongue. Almost every province of the Penin- 
sula had by degrees formed to itself a pecu- 
liar dialect, and all the striking or happy 
expressions of each were universally received 
by all the Italians in the intercourse of social 
life, and thus concurred slowly to the forma- 
tion of that general language, which was one 
day to arrive at so much penn It was 
principally characterized by its vowel termi- 
nations, which the inhababitants of la Pouille 
and of Sicily introduced to render the pro- 
nunciation of words more mild, sonorous, 
and agreeable to the ear. During this revo- 
lution the great mass of the nation had al- 
ready forgotten Latin completely, and even 
began barely to comprehend the provencal 
dialects, which induced some enterprising 
spirits to make use of the rising language to 
sing of their joys and sorrows in an intelli- 
gible and popular manner. Ithyme had for- 
merly been occasionally employed by the 
ancients, but without adding any thing to the 
beauty of their poetry. On the contrary, as 
soon as the moderns substituted what was 
styled the Aarmonic verse, for that which was 
called in Latin rhitmique, rhyme became 
one of the finest ornaments of all species of 
poetry. The Italians, therefore, adopted it ; 
the foundations of the vast edifice began to 
fix of themselves, and it is singular enough 
to remark, that those who were the first to 
co-operate in the opening of this new era 
were kings, saints, and ladies. 

Frederic IL. reigned in the Two Sicilies 
towards the end of the twelfth and at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. The friend 
of literature and of innocent recreations, he 
founded the universities of Naples and Pa- 
lermo, and assembled at his court all the 
men of merit in Italy. In order to encou- 
rage the cultivation of the Italian language 
and poetry, he composed verses himself, and 
| his example was followed by his two sons, 
Enzo and Manfredi, who afterwards reigned 
in la Pouille and Sardinia; and by his high 
chancellor, the celebrated Pietro delle Vigne, 
who, to please his master, did not disdain to 





lay aside, occasionally, his graver studies, 
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and to celebrate, by song, the charms of the 
fair sex. Hence the sonnet had its rise, a 
form of composition which, from the graces 
it acquired in the hands of Petrarch has 
become naturalized throughout Europe. 
About the same time St. Jacopo da Todi 
and St. Francois d’ Assise, with two 
of his companions, who, like himself, 
were worshipped upon the altars, wrote 
Italian try upon subjects of religion and 
piety. To the latter is attributed the inven- 
tion of blank verse, or of what the Italians 
call versi scielti, and to the former, is attri- 
buted amongst other Italian poetry the Latin 
composition Stabat mater,—a canticle well 
known, which the church adopted into its li- 
turgy, and which at a pet ome: immor- 
talized the name of Pergolesi who set it to mu- 
sic. As to the ladies it is believed that the 
beautiful Gaia, the daughter of Gherar@o da 
Camino, celebrated by Dante for her virtues, 
was a poetess much admired by her contem- 
poraries. But the one, whose poetic fame 
is never contested, was Nina of Sicily, who, 
renowned for her wit and beauty, was no less 
so owing to an anecdote perfectly romantic. A 
certain Dante da Mainno, who must not be 
confounded with the famous Alighieri, flou- 
rished at that time in Tuscany, he used to read 
the verses of Nina and she read his, by which 
means each became enamoured of the other, 
without being personally acquainted, and a 
correspondence, in verse, was begun between 
them, in which they manifested their reci- 
procal admiration and affection. 

These are all the ancient poets of whose 
works there remain any fragments, and these 
pieces are, in fact, only interesting in an his- 
torical point of view; for the imagination, 
fettered by the infancy of the language, was 
not then in a state to effect more elevated cre- 
ations. But the cultivation of the mind ad- 
vanced with so much ardour and rapidity, 
that towards the latter half of the thirteenth 
century poetry suddenly took a new flight. 
Guido Guinicelli, of Bologna, gave it a co- 
louring, a harmony, and a degree of perfec- 
tion unknown to his predecessors. His 
compositions constitute the first real produc- 
tion of the Italian Parnassus. Dante has 
left us a double testimony of the esteem in 
which he held this author: in the first place 
he calls him bis father, his guide in the study 
of the language, and represents him as the 
greatest among those who had hitherto writ- 
ten poetry remarkable for grace and sweet- 
ness. Inthe next place—and this has ne- 
ver before been noticed—he pays him a still 
more flattering homage, by borrowing an 
image from him. Guinicelli, in one of his 
songs, had said 

‘ Foco d’amore in gentil cor s’apprende ;” 


and Dante, in his pathetic canto of Frances- 
ca d’Arimini, says 
‘Amor che a cor gentil vatto s’apprende. 
To have merited so happy an imitation from 
such a man as Dante is doubtless the finest 
eulogium which Guinicelli has received. 
Guido Arezzo was the next who appeared ; 
a theologian, a poet, an orator, and a man of 
great erudition for that period.* Dante, 


* We are much indebted to him on the seore of 
music, of which he was the complete reformer. 
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however, despised him; not so much for 
the images as for the diction which he made 
use of in his poetic inspirations. Instead of 
employing that noble and general language 
which resulted from the combination of all 
that was most beautiful in each dialect pecu- 
liar to Italy, he wrote only in the formal dia- 
alect of Tuscany which made him looked 
upon, by the impetuous and patriotic ghibe- 
lin as a vulgar poet who did not deserve the 
name of Italian. Whilst doing justice to the 
talents of Guido Arezzo, it is certainly impos- 
sible to dissimulate that such of his verses as 
have reached us, though they often contain 
happy ideas, are yet expressed in an uncul- 
tivated ignoble style suited almost to the low- 
est of the populace. 

The brilliant line of the first cultivators of 
Italian poetry is closed by Guido Cavalcanti, 
an ardent ghibelin, equally renowned for his 
valour in combats and for the profoundness 
of his scientific knowledge. He was the con- 
temporary and friend of Dante, who after 
saying that this Guido had deprived Guini- 
celli of the honour of having perfected the 
language, when speaking of him ata later 
period in the astonishing episode of his poem 
upon Farinain degli Uberti, seems to reproach 
him with his want of affection for Virgil. It 
is not to be inferred from this that Guido did 
not love poetry, but, absorbed in philosophic 
meditations, he cultivated the muses less 
from predilection than from instinct. It is 
quite sufficient to look over his works, to be 
convinced that he was a poet of great ele- 
cance, smoothness, and delicacy, and some- 
times even of an elevation quite platonic. 

The crowd of poets in this first century of 
the revival of literature and the arts was im- 
mense ; we have noticed only the most re- 
markable, and have judged them principally 
upon the testimony of the minstrel of the Three 
Kingdoms of Death, who was destined to 
eclipse them all,and to found aschool of poetry, 
noble, grand, and magnificent. We certain! 
ought not, in these first sketches of the Italian 
muse, to look for those wonderful inspirations 
which carry the imagination even beyond the 
universe. We find in them only the inge- 
nuity, freshness, and artless graces of in- 
fancy. The subjects of them are romantic, 
because life itself was so at that epoch: and 
that species of adoration for the fair sex, to 
whom most of these effusions were dedicated, 
shows clearly that civilization was proceed- 
ing with rapidity, and that the more amiable 
portion of the human race were beginning to 
exercise over the other half, in the most cer- 
tain and durable manner, that mild and se- 
ducing ascendancy which ennobles every sen- 
timeut of the soul, and forms the principal 
charm of existence. 





UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
(Continued from page 619.) 
LETTER II. 

Chaceau, 24, six o’clock in the afternoon. 
| HAVE written from Chatillon, and sent you 
a letter of attorney, which will enable you to 
receive different sums which are due to me. 
They amount to seventy Louis in gold, and 
fifteen thousand livres in assignats. Every 





moment removes me to a greater distance 
from you, my adorable friend, and every in- 
stant of my life renders me still less able to 
endure yourabsence. You are the perpetual 
object of my thoughts; my imagination ex- 
erts itself to divine what you are actually do- 
ing, and if I behold you melancholy, my 
heart is torn, and my sorrows increase. If 
you are playful and pleasant with your 
friends, I reproach you with having speedily 
forgotten the painful separation of three 
days; you then appear to me light and fro- 
licsome, and incapable of any deep and du- 
rable impression. As such, you see that I 
am difficult to please; but, my dear friend, it 
is a serious matter, when I am alarmed for 
your health, lest you should experience some 
change for the worse, or may have causes of 
uneasiness unknown to myself. In such a 
state of mind, I regret the necessity of 
that despatch that withdraws me from the 
dear object of my heart. I shrink at the 
idea of the alienation of your kindness from 
me, and nothing but the full security of being 
convinced of your comfort, can give me due 
satisfaction. If I am asked how I have rest- 
ed, I become sensible that I ought not to re- 
ply to any inquiry till I have received a mes- 
sage from you, announcing your own quiet 
and repose. The disorders and passions of 
mankind affect me only so far as they may 
have some influence over your fate, my dear 
friend. But may my good genius, which has 
hitherto shielded me in the midst of the great- 
est dangers, surround you, and protect you, 
and then [ will leave myself to the storm. 
But do not be so gay, be rather melancholy, 
and, at the same time, exempt from ever 
unpleasant feeling; let your toil be clear 
from sorrow, and your fair frame from infir- 
mity or sickness. You know what your 
friend Ossian says on that subject. Write to 
me, my dear friend, and write at length, and 
receive a thousand and one kisses of the tru- 
est and tenderest love. BONAPARTE. 
A la Citoyenne Beauharnais, 
Rue Chantereine, a Paris. 
LETTER III. 

Geneva, 2lst. 
I am now at Geneva, my dear friend, and I 
must quit it this night. I have received your 
letter of the 27th. I love you excessively.— 
Pray write to me frequently, and be fully 
convinced that my Josephine continues to be 
most deartome. A thousand kind things 
to our little cousin; recommend to her to be 
very sage and prudent—you understand. 

BONAPARTE. 

A Madame Bonaparte. 


LETTER IV. 
Milan, 4 Prairial. 
No letter, my dear Josephine, from you since 
the 28th. I have received a despatch that 
left Paris on the 27th, and I find no answer, 
no communication from my dear friend. Can 
she have forgotten me? or can she be igno- 
rant that the bitterest torment is to receive no 
letters from our dolce amor? I have been 
highly féted here; five or six hundred beau- 
tiful and elegant figures have endeavoured to 
captivate me, but none of them had any re- 
}semblance to you, none possessed that sweet 
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and harmonious cast of features which is for. 
ever engraven on my heart. I could see no- 
body but you, or listen to any body else ; that 
rendered my company tiresome, and after 
stopping half an hour, I retired to bed in 
sadness, saying to myself—behold that place 
empty, that belongs to my adorable little 
wife! Whiere is she? Where is her agree- 
able grossesse? Ah! my _ beloved friend, 
take care of yourself; be gay and cheerful ; 
let nothing trouble you in your excursions, 
but make them very short. I represent you 
to myself incessantly with your sweet little 
ventre: it must appear very charming. But 
the pains in your chest, have you them still ? 
Adieu, my charming friend ; think sometimes 
of him who always thinks of you. 
BONAPARTE, 
A la Citoyenne Bonaparte, 
Rue Charlereine, No. 6, ad Paris. 








THOUGHTS ON FISHING. 

‘ Solerteno dacere naso.’—Dr. Gevpes. 
Sir,—-There is not, I think, in the scale of 
existence a more hateful animal than the 
professed fisherman. The egotism of the 
soldier, the sailor, the huntsman, or Mr. La- 
nark Owen, or any other man, having an ac- 
knowledged hobby, may be tolerated, because 
on fhe recitals there are some hair-breadth 
‘s-apes, some perils of flood. and field, some 
difficulties encountered and overcome, to ex- 
cite admiration, if not applause. But as for 
the fish-killer—psha ! he goes out at four in 
the morning, armed with sufiicient bait to al- 
lure, and tackle to destroy, the whole tribe, 
the ‘hoc genus omne’ of fish, yet will he 
come back and talk for a month of killing a 
or a brace of moderate 
sized carp! Why, satlors have killed scores 
of sharks, and scarce ever mentioned it. 
While this destroyer of minnows, this Ajax 
among gudgeons, brays unceasingly of hav- 
ing caught enough to make his basket six 
pounds heavier than it was at starting. And 
what excuse does he make for this imperti- 
nence? Forsooth, he pursues this recrea- 
tion to kill time, as well as fish; or he has 
the impudence to prate about the bonny 
morning breeze! What has he to do with 
the glorious birth of morn when he walks 
among the loveliest objects of this world, 
with an immense apparatus of instruments of 
the most refined cruelty, for destroying the 
‘free commoners of nature?’ Does he dare 
to assert that his heart is filled with the gor- 
geous magnificence of the sky and the hills 
and the plains just bursting forth from their 
misty shroud? Does he stop to contemplate 
the slow-waking flowers, the modest violet, 
from whose blue and downcast eye the sun is 
kissing the dewrdrops? No! his imagina- 
tion is filled with the idea of a pike straining 
his rod double, in his agonizing struggles 
for freedom and life, or of atrout (that most 
beautiful fish!) seizing the delusive fly, and 
beating off his glittering scales as he gasps 
away at his feet! See yon lovely nook, 
where he is to begin his operations ; the blue 
stream seems as bright and calm as the sky 
which it reflects, and the breeze whispers as 
gently through the sedges, as if it were afraid 
to disturb its slumbers. The magnificent 

















dragon fly unfolds his wings in brilliant con- | 
irast to the bright green and dewy grass— 
and those poor wretches, for whose destruc- 
tion some heartless creatures have invented 
instruments of cruelty—those poor wretches 
are participating, with all creation, in the 
glorious power of the season! Would not 
any man, into the composition of whose heart 
one grain of inspiration, nay, of humanity, 
had entered, lay by those instruments of 
death, and feel more pleasure in contemplat- 
ing the sportiveness of the ‘people of the 
flood,’ than in using all his arts to destroy 
them? Butno! no sooner does he arrive, 
than the calm repose of the stream is broken 
by the splashes of his filthy ground-bait, or 
the struggles of some fish, which is writhing 
on his hook—the victim of his noble ambition. 
Or does he pursue this murderous recreation 
for the sake of killing time? To the man of 
mind and sense, time is but too fleet. The 
empty headed idler may bet upon the rain- 
drops chasing each other down the pane, or 
on the numbers of the passing hackney- 
coaches, and his employment is not a whit 
more frivolous than that of the angler, —while 
it is unblemished with his cruelty. The anx- 
ious minutes he passes in watching his quill, 
(what an employment!) appear like hours, 
till the monotony is broken by the death— 
the wretched death of some poor straggler of 
the waters. What would not the man, who 
laid claim to any thing like sow, feel at the 
gorgeous birth of day in this retired spot! 
Not a ripple would break, not a flowret 
would open, not a breeze would play, but he 
would find in it some association, some chord 
which would vibrate in unison with those of 
his own heart! But what does the gentle 
angler (as Izaak Walton has the assurance to 
call him) do? His whole mind is employed 
in watching a bit of cork: to him, Nature 
and Nature’s God are for the time (and such 
a time!) completely lost, and he feels more | 
pleasure in finding that his gentles are not 
sun-dried, or his worms well scoured, than in 
the calm and holy brightness of the morning! 
By heavens! if there be any two situations 
in which I would dread to be seen, it would 
be either riding on another man’s back, or at 
the tail of a fishing rod! Let all piscators 
recollect Dr. Swift's definition of fishing, 
viz.: that it consisted of a stick and a string, 
with a maggot at one end and a fool at the | 
other. And will any one deny the truth of ; 
this meaning, when he sees the look of anx- 

1ety with which he casts in his hook, on which 

some three or four creatures, posssessed of | 
life and feeling, are impaled? Does he want | 
the fish? certainly not; but he has a heart | 
which takes a morbid pleasure in witnessing | 
agony and death! See, too, what care they 
take of themselves while pursuing their heart- 
less operations! Cork soles and a cork seat! 








hus do they endeavour to unite their com- | 


forts with their cruelty! I shudder to hear 
one of these fellows talk of a beautiful trout 


the exercise of their death-dealing art! What 
are to them the rippling of the clear stream 
= its pebbly bed, as it pursues its sun- 
MSat course? The clatter of the mill, the 
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low whispering of the breeze through the sil- 
ver-leafed willows, the green sloping bank ? 
Nothing! They would call the Dead Sea a 
beautiful lake, if they could find plenty of 
fish in it! Let me never, then, hear a pro- 
fessed fisherman babble about dewy mornings 
or bonny breezes! If he really have any de- 
light in them, let him lay by his tackle, and 
trust me, he will find more pleasure in wit- 
nessing the poor wretches wantoning in their 
own calm element, than when they lie gasp- 
ing and struggling at his feet. Earth, air, 
and stream are ransacked, to administer to 
his wanton cruelty, (or, as he calls it, his 
amusement,) but [I thank God that he has 
given mea heart more inclined to heal than 
bruise, and which, for its selfishness, would 
not sacrifice the happiness, much less the life, 
even of the brute part of the creation! In 
short, (despite the eulogies of Izaak Walton, 
aforesaid, or Mr. T. F. Salter, gent.) I thank 
God that he has not made me a fisherman ! 


V. 





FORGET ME NOT! 


‘Crois tu qu'il soit des cceurs siaceres ?’—Chenier. 


ForGet thee! oh, that thought recall, 
It is not meet from lips like thine, 

Mistrusting words in jest should fall, 
To wound a heart so fond as mine. 


I breathe no vow, or pledging prayer, 
To bind my faith to thy belief, 
Such idle forms are lost in air, 
And bring to doubting no relief. 


When Time’s relentless hand hath press’d 
Its chilling signet on my heart, 

And lulled each early thought to rest, 
Thou still wilt be, what now thou art. 


So firmly fettered every link 

Of thy dowinion’s viewless chain 
Upon the mind, that e’en to drink 

Of Lethe’s fabled stream were vain. 


Alas! I have no kindred claim, 
Remembrance to awake by thee, 

I watch alone love’s flickering flame, 
Whose hopelessness is all for me. 


Then be it so—I would that thou 
No record of my name should keep, 
Whilst smiles shall ever deck thy brow, 
Be mine alone the task to weep. 
But lightly springs in parting hour, 
The ready tear to Sorrow’s eye, 
And wouldst thou crush the drooping flow’r, 
Whose feebleness should claim a sigh ? 


Recall those trustless words, I feel 
Till life’s pale star in darkness sets, 

The dream of thee, through wo and weal, 
Will be the last my heart forgets. G.D.R, 





ROGNURES OF THE CENSORSHIP. 
No. Il. 
Ir is not to the public journals only that 
the censors apply their fatal shears, but, 


/as it is from these journals that we have bor- 


rowed our first clippings, so, Le Globe, recueil 
Littéraire, which we have often quoted with 
approbation, will furnish the articles which 


° we this day insert in Tur Literary Cuno- 
stream, because, to them, its beauty consists | 
in the number of objects which it affords for | 


NICLE. 

Le Globe had published in its numbers of 
24 and 28 of July, a very interesting biogra- 
phical memoir of the intrepid Belzoni. That 
renowned traveller, having in his early youth 


_quitted his paternal home, and visited Rome, 
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found himself destitute of resources, and be 
came a monk, 

‘ The monkish habit, says the biographer, did 
not inspire the young Paduan novice with a 
passion for the monastic life. He was already 
tired of its tedious monotony, when our troops 
took possession of the city of the Seven Hills, 
and established a republic on that classic 
ground. He quickly threw his nightcap at 
the cowl, and taking advantage of the general 
liberty, purchased some relics with the intention 
of exhibiting them the Lord knows where. He 
arrived with them in France, but found no market 
for his precious commodities, as they had there 
lost all their credit. 

The concluding phrase of the last paragraph 
has been suppressed by the censors. 

The same journal published some time ago, 
a series of very spirited and sensible letters on 
the moral and political state of Italy. But 
the censors have so mutilated the beautiful 
and picturesque descriptions given in them, 
of the manners of the inhabitants of Lombardy, 
that the journal was obliged to discontinue 
the publication ofthem. Amidst the numer- 
ous passages that have been cancelled, we 
shall only cite one anecdote, which does 
as much honor to the good sense of the 
Emperor of Austria, as its suppression reflects 
disgrace on the agents of de Bonald. 

‘[t isin the vice-regal palaces that Appiani, 
a celebrated modern painter, has exhihited his 
finest pieces, one of which, the Apotheosis of 
Napoleon, had nearly fallen a victim to the 
restoration. It would have been a sacrifice to 
have effaced so magnificent a work; and yet, 
to leave the image of the usurper in the palace 
of the legitimate sovereign, appeared impossie 
ble. For a long time they taxed their invention 
for an expedient to enable them to escape from 
this plaguy dilemma. One proposed to make 
a Mars of Napoleon, by a slight change of cos. 
tume ; this idea, however, smelt strongly of 
sedition. Another suggested taking off Napo- 
leon’s head, and replacing it by that of the 
Emperor Francis; but a third remarked, that 
this would be productive of a want of harmoay 
between the head and body, and recommended 
merely the addition of mustachios, and a pair 
of whiskers, in order to disguise the tyrant. 
This last expedient was about being adopted, 
when luckily for poor Appiani, the Emperor of 
Austria arrived at Milan. The affair was sub- 
mitted to him; when, after attentively con. 
sidering the portrait of his son-in-law, he said 
‘ Let it remain as itis; it is now only the por- 
trait of an historical personage.” There was 
much good sense in this answer; besides, as it 
often happens, the valets of the emperor are not 
as tolerant as himself. While inspecting the 
Duorno, I could not help smiling, more than 
once, at the mysterious air with which our ci- 
cerone pronounced the name of Napoleon, when 
pointing out what he had done; one would 
have thought that he feared the very walls heard 
him, and would report his words to the vice- 
regal ears, so reluctantly did his lips appear to 
let forth the dangerous syllables. —So it is thus 
they hope to make him be forgotten.’ 

When, however, at Paris, the busts, por- 
traits, and statues of the ex-emperor are al- 
lowed publicly to be sold and exhibited, is 
it not ridiculous to prevent the insertion 
of a harmless anecdote concerning him ? 
The periodical press, it seems, must not éven 
introduce the names of crowned heads, and 

| perhaps it is under this impressionthat our 
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censors have, from a motive of respect for the 
Dey of Algiers, erased the following article 
from the Journal du Commerce :— 

* Whatever may be the intentions of govern- 
ment,’ says a letter from Marseilles, ‘ the com- 
mercial world feels great anxiety respecting the 
trade of Algiers and the Levant; nor do the 
whining soliloquies of the Moniteur remove 
their apprehensions. In spite of assertions to 
the contrary, the commercial interests of the 
mation are generally exposed to uncertainty 
and interruption. The French inhabitants of 
the Levant are not, perhaps,as fortunate as those 
of Algiers, who are allowed two hours to quit 
the country, with the loss of their moveable 
effects, which, as well as their merchandise, 
are confiscated and sold. 

*The equipments continue to proceed with 
activity in the port of Toulon; a galliot and 
two brigs have sailed on a cruise against the 
Algerines, and the Scipion of seventy-four guns 
will soon be ready to sail. In spite of the levy 
of sailors, hands are still wanting ; though all 
the crews of the ships that arrive, or clear from 
quarantine, are carried off for the navy, and the 
young candidates, who were going to pass their 
examination for being captains on full pay, 
lave also been ordered to depart. It is a mat- 
ter worthy of consideration that the part of one 
population, which from its locality and attach- 
ments was devoted to the sea-service, has re- 
cently abandoned it. The children of fisher- 
men do not follow their fathers’ trade, as of 
ald, they prefer being bound apprentices in the 
towns. This is an indubitable proof of the 
poor prospect held out to the naval service, and 
of the vicious effects of the maritime conscrip- 
tion, an exemption from which is only granted 
to advanced age. The scarcity ofsailors arises 
from the twenty-five thousand marines engaged 
in the service of the United States, Mexico, the 
Soath American republics, and Brazil, that na- 
vigate in freedom, and with high wages, under 
fhese flags, as well as the French.’ 

It is impossible to give a clear idea of the 
shuffling and equivocal conduct of the cen- 
sors, and the occasional follies which they 
display. The proofs of their infamy daily 
multiply, and it would be an easy matter, 
every week, to fill the forty-eight columns of 
The Literary Chronicle with the articles that 
have been suppressed. 

One journal, announcing the publication 


$s . *. Oo . . 
of Mr. Desangier’s work, observed of him, 


that he was the most amusing and lively of 


our song-makers. The censors cancelled the 
impression, because a song-maker (Mr. Pain) 
1s at present a censor. 

Another journal published a paltry couplet 
by the same censor, which couplet is imme- 
diately cancelled, and no blank allowed. 

A tormer article by another censor, lately 
opposed to the ministry, had been forgotten 
in a copy of an independent journal. This 
forgotten article is artfully submitted to the 
censorship ; the parent recognizes his literary 
ofispring, and strangles it at its second birth. 
The censorship has its Brutuses, as well as 
other boards. 

Mr. Charles Dupin had addressed to Le 
Globe, an essay which he has since partially 
printed, and is entitled, Hommage aux Ha- 
bitans de la France Meridionale, which arti- 
cle is entirely suppressed without any evident 
cause, unless that Mr. Dupin invites the in- 
habitants of the south of France to learn to 











read, and unfortunately quotes two peers of 
France who are not in the good graces of the 
ministry. 

The charter proclaims liberty of worship, 
and consequently liberty of conscience 1n 
religious affairs. But one of the most respect- 
able, scientific, and literary journals of Paris, 
La Revue Encyclopédique, having in an 
excellent biographical article on Madame 
Guidot, offered some opinions respecting the 
religious tenets of that lady, who died in the 
bosom of the Protestant church, the censor- 
ship suppressed the passage. Thus the char- 
ter works in France. 


STANZAS, 

WRITTEN ON THE GROUND WHERE THE COTTAGE 
OF T. MOORB, ESQ. LATELY STOOD, AT HORNSEY. 
DISMANTLED bowers ! amid your trailing 

wreathes, 
Which seem to weep for buds and bloom 
gone by, 
Is there no tone of magic music breathes 
To echo back a passing minstrel’s sigh ? 
No soft vibration in the woods around,— 
Or from green hills, where once a son of song 
Pour'd his sweet lays?—Tis sure enchanted 
ground 
O’er which his lyre’s charm’d tones had 
flow’d so long. 


Or is it that the echoes proudly sleep, 
And scorn to waken to an humbler strain, 
Once woke by genius, their stern silence keep, 
And save for genius, will not wake again ? 


No plebeian hand should here the structure 
raise, 
No chisel mould to form the vulgar ore, 
But fond remembrance rear a shrine of praise, 
Unseen, but sacred to the muse of Moore. 
E. B. 











NECROLOGY. 


COIL LLP LLIS 


Mr. CAPON. 





Mr. Capon, the eminent scene painter, 
whose works, for so many years, added to the 
scenic splendour of Covent Garden Theatre, 
ended his mortal career on the 26th of the 
last month, at his house, in North Street, 
Westminster, in which he had resided many 
years. 

Under his friendly roof, we have passed 
many a delightful evening, with a few intel- 
ligent associates, in turning over his portfo- 
lios of original topographical drawings and 
sketches, of which he possessed a rich collec- 
tion. 

The rage for modern building, of late 
years, has deprived the genuine metropolitan 
antiquary of almost every remnant of local 
antiquity which had delighted him, from the 
period of his earliest recollections. Mr. Ca- 
pon’s lamentations at these spoliations was 
the theme of much amusement to his friends ; 
for though no one more sincerely regretted 
their disappearance than he, yet there was a 
playful cast of humour mixed with his com- 
plaints ;—a sort of mock heroic, so extremely 
original, that they never were uttered, with- 
out exciting a pleasurable smile among his 
auditors. 

Mr. Capon, however, as an able topogra- 
pher, had an advantage which few possess, 
namely, that of perpetuating the memory of 
the fond objects, a which he, im common | 


| 
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with others, was thus, from year to year, de- 
prived. He was an intelligent and industri. 
ous collector of every fragment of old archi. 
tectural remains; such, indeed, was his ar- 
dour in his topographical pursuits, that, for 
the last forty years, (the memorable epoch of 
the war against the London antiquaries,) he 
made a drawing of every old building, whe- 
ther public or domestic, which was doomed 
to ‘ be no more,’ and his portfolios, in conse- 
quence of his constancy in this pursuit, afford 
to the lovers of topography and to the vir- 
tuosi, a treat of indescribable interest. 

Before the raising of that magnificent 
structure, Waterloo Bridge, the houses along 
the southern bank of the Thames formed a 
narrow street, of old and truly picturesque 
houses; such as Ostade, Decker, Teniers, 
and Kalf would have eagerly entered, to seek 
for studies. These, commencing at old Cu- 
per’s*, opposite Somerset House, extended, 
east and west, for half a mile, and being open 
to the country behind, had furnished pictorial 
material for many a native painter in his 
youth. 

These graphic scraps have nearly all disap- 
eared ; and the remembrance of the original 
ouses and their rude sites, are principally 

perpetuated by the faithful pencil of this late 
venerable artist, and that of one other inge- 
nious labourer, in the same once prolific field 
of antiquity, namely, Mr. Smith, of the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Among other instances of the persevering 
research and knowledge of English antiquity 
of Mr. Capon, is one which will remain a 
record honourable to his memory. This is 
his ground plan of the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
palace, at Westminster, on part of the site 
of which, the Jerusalem Chamber, the Dean- 
ery, Westminster Hall, and other buildings, 
(themselves antiquities,) have been erected, 
and remain as monuments of the splendour 
of the ancient court. This plan, the labour 
of his leisure hours for many years, is on a 
large scale, and being drawn from actual 
measurement, is one of the most valuable re- 
cords that has emanated from modern re- 
search, and cannot be viewed by the legisla- 
tor, the historian, the poet, the painter, or the 
antiquary, without exciting feelings of the 
deepest interest. 

PIERRE MONGIN, 
who lately died at Versailles, was a painter’of 
considerable talent, and particularly distin- 
guished himself by his skill in water colours, 
in which style he executed a series of battle 
pieces, the subjects of which were taken from 
the campaign of the revolutionary war. Among 
his other works, the most worthy of notice 
are his Benediction of the Troops in Switzer- 
land, the Battle of Genapes, &c. Ile has 


' left behind him a great number of studies of 


landscape. 
M. CHARLES LAVEAUX, 

Author of Vie de Frederic II, Nuits Cham- 
pétres, and a Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Francaise died at Paris, in the course of last 
February, aged seventy-seven. His last- 

* Cuper’s Bridge and Cuper’s Gardens are marked 
on all the old maps. Cuper’s old house stood near 
the south-west abutment of Waterloo Bridge. The 


scene from this spot was very much of the character 
of a Dutch village. 
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mentioned work, which has gone through 
several editions, and of which a new edition, 
with many improvements, is now preparing, | 
is perhaps the most complete of any rench 
dictionary. To this arduous undertaking— 
one requiring not only great application but 
considerable talent,—the worthy lexicogra- 

her devoted years of labour. M. Laveaux 
also published a Traité des Synonymes, and 
some other grammatical works. 








FINE ARTS. 


retatttt 


We accompanied a friend, the other day, to 
the house of Mr. Tate, Rider’s Court, Leices- 
ter Square, to examine the busts of some of 
those conspicuous men, whose genius has at 
once shed a lustre over their country, and ex- 
alted her reputation among the kingdoms of 
the world; and so struck were we with the 
exactitude with which the characteristic fea- 
tures of each were preserved, that it would 
be an injustice to withhold from Mr. Tate 
the commendation to which we think his 
efforts really entitle him. The material of 
which the busts are composed, is an inven- 
tion entirely his own, and is as durable as it 
is agreeable to the eye. The execution of 
them is at once bold and chaste, and com- 
bines elegance with correctness of resem- 
blance. Those of Lord Byron, Sir Walter 
Scott, and the late lamented Mr. Canning, 
particularly excited our attention and elicited 
our praise, and we are quite confident, that 
all those who have had opportunities of seeing 
these celebrated persons, will unite in our 
opinion, and confirm it by their approval. 
Nir. Tate has spared no expense to procure 
the most undoubted models, so as to render | 
them worthy not only the notice of the pub- 
lic, but also of the private friends of those 
individuals, and we sincerely hope his laud- 
able desire of transmitting to posterity faith- 
ful copies of those whose talents area part of 
our national glory, and whose names are en- 
rolled in the brilliant records of our country’s 
pride, may be attended with all the reward 
and success we wish it. 


BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Tre first annual exhibitions of the Birming- 
ham Society for promoting the fine arts, has 
taken place in that city, during the present 
week. (ur information states very favour- 
ably of the collection, which contains paint- 
ings and drawings, many of them possessing 
considerable merit, by sixty-one artists of the 
city and its neighbourhood, together with the 
contributions of other individuals. Among 
the latter is the celebrated picture of Little 
Red Riding Hood, by SirT. Laurence. We 
hail with much satisfaction, the establishment 
of this and similar societies in the kingdom. 
The system must lead to the most beneficial 
results. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Lhe Paphian Bower. Engraved by G. N. 
Puritres, from a painting by J. Martin. 
London. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

Tur works of Mr. Martin are so well known 

and so highly appreciated, that any comment 

on his merits would be superfluous. In this 
picture he has been eminently successful ; it 





is beautiful and interesting in the extreme, 
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and makes one of the most agreeable prints 
we have ever seen. There are the lofty 
trees, with their varied forms and foliage; 
there is the distant space, (which no one can 
describe so well as Martin,) the fair flowers, 
and the water that reflects the whole of the 
lovely scene, the splendid building peering 
through the wood, and the graces in the act 
of finding ‘ young Love among the roses.’ 
It will be seen, from this sketch, that the 
picture is altogether different from those pro- 
ductions of Martin, which have been so de- 
servedly popular—the Belshazzar’s Feast and 
the Joshua commanding the Sun to stand 
still; but if it be less magnificent, it is quite 
as beautiful and pleasing, and, therefore, 
forms a most desirable companion to the 
others, and, consequently, a valuable acqui- 
sition to all by whom those two powerful 
prints are possessed. Indeed no collection 
in which they are preserved should be with- 
out this admirable print. 


Heads of Titian and Leonardo da Vinci, 

drawn on stone by Farrianp. Bulcock. 
Tuese heads form two of a series of lithogra- 
phic prints of the most distinguished ancient 
painters. They are from original pictures, 
and are produced in the best style of this ra- 
pidly improving art, by a gentleman who 
excels in it. They form prints of consider- 
able interest and merit, and are easily obtain- 
ed, in consequence of the very cheap rate at 
which they are published. 








Interior of a Capuchin Convent, with Monks 
at their Devotions. Painted by Granet, 
engraved by W.Griier. London. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

Our readers will, doubtless, recollect the 

picture which attracted so much attention in 

the British Gallery, last year, when his Ma- 
jesty so generously lent his splendid collec- 
tion to the society. It was considered a per- 
fect curiosity of art, from the peculiar and 
extraordinary management of the light and 
shade. It is now engraved, and the engrav- 
ing has all the striking effect of the original 
picture. It will, therefore, prove a very va- 
luable addition to the portfolio of the curi- 
ous, no less than to the lover of art, but, be- 
ing engraved in mezzotinto, it will, no doubt, 
soon become very rare. 

NEW MUSIC. 
PIANO. FORTE. 

Three of the popular Tyrolese Melodies sung 
by the Reiner Family. Arranged as a Di- 
vertimento, by G. K1atmMarRk. Chappel. 

Tue great popularity which the national airs 
of the Tyrol have acquired in this country 
through the patronage of the five peasants, 
the Rainers, by the court and fashionable 
world has induced both Mr. Moschelles and 
Mr. Kialmark to bring them forward as in- 
strumental exercises for our fair countrywo- 
men. Though the adaptation by Moschelles 
is more florid, yet the divertimento by Kiel- 
mark is not only more appropriate to the 
thema of the respective airs, but itis also 
more within the compass of second-class ama- 
teur performers; and is therefore likely to 
become a favourite exercise. 














—— 














A Theme from Cherubini’s Deux Journiess 
with Variations, for the Piano-Forte. By 
N. Hummer. Cramerand Co. 

THese variations on a very beautiful éhema of 
Cherubini show the usual ability of this pas 
master of the piano-forte. The key of E flat 
is peculiarly adapted for subjects of this cha- 
racter. The first and fourth variations, par- 
ticularly the latter, an andante, are exquisitely 
wrought up. The third and fifth also afford 
a very fine contrast from their boldness and 
independent harmonies. The coda shows 
the resources of Mr. Hummel in a conspicu- 
ous degree, and we may venture to recom- 
mend the piece altogether, both as highly 
pleasing, and as a superior work to the ge- 
nerality of its class. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

Hasten by the Starlight ; a Cavatina, sung by 
Miss Paton. Composed by C. F. Hory. 
Cramer and Co. 

Taovcn Mr. Horn cannot be said to rank 

very high as a composer, yet he is fortunate 

enough to pick up very pleasing subjects, 
and equally fortunate in having so accom- 
plished a singer as Miss Paton to bring out 
his successive productions. We think this 
cavatina, however, superior to most of his 
songs ; there is considerable elegance in the 
more original or digressive portion of the air, 
though the burthen too frequently recurs. 

It will, however, doubtless prove a favourite 

in the drawing-room, when sung by a suffi- 

ciently cultivated amateur. 





Sweet Spring, a Canzonet. Composed by 
J. Barnett. Chappel, 

Mr. Barnett is daily rising into celebrity 
as a composer of the plaintive class of bal- 
lads. Though we do not think Sweet Spring 
one of the sweetest of his compositions, it yet 
possesses so much merit asa light sportive 
polacca, that it seems entitled to become a 
favourite with the public. 


Tu cut fanno al Ciel diletto. 
ria Stuarda. 
cra. Willis. 

Turs is a very beautiful duet for soprano 

and bass voices of moderate compass. If 

Signor Coccia reminds us of Mozart and 

Rossini occasionally, he has yet sufficient 

Originality to place him far above a plagia- 

rist. His music tells better in the chamber 

than on the stage; and we should apprehend 
still better, if adapted to the semi-seria class 
of opera than tragedy. 


Duetto in Ma- 
Composed by Sicnor Cocs 





SSS 
THE DRAMA, 


The winter campaign may be now said to 
have commenced in earnest between the rival 
houses, and with more than usual energy, if 
not profit, in performing every evening at this 
early part of the season. Owing to the at- 
traction of Mr. Kean, junior, Drury Lane 
theatre opened on Monday evening, with six 
hundred pounds in the treasury; a cireum- 
stance we believe unprecedented in theatrical 
annals. The debut of Mr. Kean disappoint- 
ed the high expectations which had been 
raised (perhaps injudiciously) by his friends. 
That he possesses some qualifications for the 
stage we cannot deny ; but we conterfd that 
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His action and delivery are both respectable, 


but his bye-play is evidently a copy of the 
peculiarities and defects of Mr. Kean, sen., 
without that intensity of feeling which carries 
captive the hearts of the audience with the 
Mr. Kean repeated the character of 
Norval on Thursday evening, but without any 
improvement in his acting, with the excep- 
the first 
The house was respectably filled 
on Thursday, but we suspect that part of the 
attraction was a new musical farce, from the 
pen of Mr. Kenny, entitled The I/lustrious 
Stranger, or Married and Buried. The cha- 
racters of this spirited little farce are evidently 
drawn with reference to the peculiar line of 
acting of our old favourites, Liston and Ilar- 
The first a cockney traveller in the east, 
and the latter filling the dive/y character of 


daiter. 


tion of more confidence than on 


evening. 


ley. 


undertaker. The dialogue is but meagre, 


but the broad humour of these comical actors 


kept the house inaroar. There are a few 


sweet songs given to Mrs, Geesin and Miss 
Love, and a very effective comic song by 
Harley, the composition, we understand, of 
Mr. Nathan, and are creditable to his talent 
as a composer—with such attractions the 
piece is sure to remain a favourite during the 


season. 
Covent Ganprn company has also been 
performing to respectable houses during the 


week, considering the absence of any new 
cna and one half of the play going world 


eing still out of town. We understand 
several new things are in preparation, and 
Mr. Kemble seems not inclined to be behind 
hand with his great rival. 


The Apvecrui has also opened with an en- 
tire new face as to decoration and accommo- 
dation. The little burlettas got up at this 
theatre (with such actors as Terry, Yates, 
T. P. Cooke, and J. Reeve,) are sure of draw- 
The little ballet corps, too, 
Several novelties 


ing a house. 

is far above mediocrity. 

are also promised. 
Surry Turatre.—Mr, Elliston appears 


determined to augment the strength and 
amusements of this theatre, in proportion to 
He has not only 
made a permanent engagement for three 
years with Master Bourke, but made arrange- 
ments to bring out some of our most ad- 
mired operas, and for this purpose has just 
concluded engagements with Miss Graddon, 


the public patronage. 


and also Mr. Phillips, who so often delighted 
the audience of Drury Lane; and who, ex- 


cept during a short and very successful tour 


through the United States, he since that 
period, has, we believe, devoted his talents 
to the Dublin and Irish provincial theatres, 


where, as the leader in opera, each recurring | 


year has found him displaying his extensive 
musicat knowledge, correct enunciation, and 
cultivated style. 


VARIETIES. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 
Hammersmith Suspension Bridge. As the 
new bridge across the Thames, at Hammersmith, 

















we cannot probably afford our readers a greater 
pleasure, than by giving a brief account of its 
principle and construction. The principle on 
which this bridge is constructed, is that of 
suspension, similar to the chain pier at Brighton, 
erected by Captain Brown, The formation of 
the bolts and counecting pieces is very similar 
to those of Brighton pier, and the whole of 
the iron work of the bridge has been executed 
under the superintendance of Captain Brown ; 
the perfect security of that beautiful pier af- 
fording the very best commentary on the prac- 
tical talent of its ingenious architect. — The 
entire weight of the road-way, and materials 
of the new bridge, is sustained by four large 
chains, and foursmaller ones immediately above, 
about a foot distance. These chains are formed 
of links or bolts, of the best wrought iron, 
and the holes near the extremities, where the 
bars are thicker, are drilled through the solid, 
to avoid weakening the metal, by punching 
while red hot. The strength of each bar has 
been separately proved to the extent of forly- 
five tons, which isa greater weight than can 
be ever placed on the bridge at one time. The 
perfect security of the bridge may, therefore, 
be relied upon in every possible case that can 
occur.—As metal expands and contracts sen- 
sibly by the alteration of temperature between 
summer and winter, these chains are made to 
traverse over cast-iron rollers fitted into the 
suspension towers; which are erected at one 
hundred and forty-five feet from each bank of 
the river. After passing over these points of 
suspension, the chains are secured to immense 
blocks of plates of cast-iron, which are em- 
bedded in the solid masonry of the abutments. 
The interval between the towers or points of 
suspension is about four hundred feet; but 
the entire length of the road-way of the bridge 
(which passes through an archway in each 
tower, and is wholly dependant on the chains 
for support) is six hundred and eighty-cight 
feet; or one hundred and thirty-five feet more 
than that of the new bridge over the Menai, 
at Bangor !— The road-way rises slightly to- 
wards the centre, and is sixteen feet above 
high water mark. It is admirably constructed 
of wood and pounded granite, mixed with 
pitch, &c., so as to prevent the feet of horses 
from sliding. The carriage road is twenty feet 
wide, with a space of five feet on each side 
for foot passengers, or a clear width of thirty 
feet from the light-balustrade on the sides, 
Perhaps the most remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the erection of this beautiful 
specimen of art, and highly creditable to the 
talent and character of the architect, Mr. W. T. 
Clark, is the fact, that the subscribers will re- 


| ceive back from five to ten per cent. of the 
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original amounts of their subscription, £80,000 
The work having been completed much helow 
the original estimate—a circumstance, we be- 
lieve, unprecedented in the annals of bridge- 
building, or any other description of public 
works. 

Fossil remains of the Mastodon.—Some inte- 
resting fossile bones of this immense antidiln- 
vian animal, were lately found in excavating 
a bed of marl, two feet below the surface, at 


/a small town, Genesseo, near lake Ontario, in 





is now just completed, and will probably be | 
opened to the public during the ensuing week, | decomposition, as to defy all attempts to ex- 


the United States. It is remarkable the skele- 
ton of this animal was, as usual, found in an 
erect position, as if sunk or overwhelmed ina 
swamp. The tusks were first seen ; then the 
head, which contained some of the teeth ina 
tolerable state of preservation; the remainder 
of the bones was, however, in such a state of 
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he never will approach within a considerable 
distance the elevation his father has attained. 








tricate them entire. The great size of the animal 
may be inferred, from the distance of five fec¢ 
between the two extremities of the tusks. 

Watch Alarum—A patent has recently been 
procured by a person named Berrolas, for a 
most useful appendage to a watch, for giving 
an alarum at uny given hour during the night, 
Instead of encumbering a watch designed to 
be worn in the pocket with the striking ap- 
paratus, by which it would be increased to 
dowble the ordinary thickness, this ingenious 
invention has the alarm or striking part de 
tached, and forming a bed on which the watch 
is to be laid, a communication being made by 
a lever, projecting through the watchi-case, to 
connect the works. We understand this aDp- 
pendage may be applied to any watch of the 
usual construction, and is by no means ex- 
pensive; therefore, it is likely to become an 
important improvement. 

Portable Vapour Baths.—A very economical 
apparatus has been contrived by a French phy- 
sician at Lyons, for affording a vapour bath, 
at avery small expense of fuel, and capable 
of being folded up into a small compass, so as 
to enable it to be easily transferred to any sick 
apartment. We could wish to see it intro- 
duced in England, as the price commonly 
charged in London for warm baths, is a great 
impediment to their general introduction among 
the poorer class. 

Electro Magnetism.—A very beautiful little 
instrument has been lately invented by Mr. 
Watkins, of Charing Cross, for showing the 
galvanic agency between copper and mercury, 
by the revolution of a spiral coil of copper 
wire, with a vertical pin affixed to its top, the 
pin resting in a cavity at each extremity of a 
a horse-shoe magnet, placed ina vertical di- 
rection, The connection between the poles of 
the magnet being made by a cross piece, com- 
municating with the head of each heliacal 
spring. When the communication is effected, 
the coils rapidly revolve on their centres, but 
on changing the connecting wires, the motion 
may be reversed at pleasure. 

Smoke Consumer. —A very ingenious, yet 
simple mode of consuming the smoke that as- 
cends from the turner of an argand lamp, is 
given in the Technical Repository for October. 
It consists of a thin concave of copper, fixed 
by three wires, at about an inch above the 
chimney-glass of the lamp, yet capable of being 
taken off at pleasure. The gaseous carbona- 
ceous matter, which occasionally escapes from 
the top of even the best lamps, is thus arsested 
beneath the concave cap, and subseq + ntly con- 
sumed by the heat of the flame, in lieu of pas- 
sing off into the room in the form of smoke or 
smut on the ceiling and walls. 





Captains Parry and Franklin,—These skilful 
and enterprising officers have returned to Lon- 
don, from their expeditions ; and though public 
expectations will be disappointed, yet no blame 
can be attached, when the causes of failure 
were beyond the reach of man to avoid. Of 
the few particulars which have transpired re 
lative to each expedition, we shall give some 
account. AstoCapt.Parry, nothing worth noue- 
ing took place till they reached Hamerfest, 00 
the coast of Lapland,when they took in the rein- 
deer, snow-shoes, ice-boats, &c,, and then pro- 
ceeded to Spitzbergen, Here the harbour was 
blocked up, and the wind being high, the 
Hecla, whieh had got entangled among the ice- 
continued to drift with it until May 27, when 
the sledge-boats were first used. The ice, how, 
ever, soon breaking up, further progress be 
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came impracticable. Captain Parry now re- 
duced the burden of the boats, while the Hecla 
remained hemmed in till June 8, when she 
proceeded S. as far as the Seven islands, and 
for want of a harbour, back to Spitzbergen. 
On the 19th, a second attempt was made with 
the boats, and indescribably laborious, the 
boats being sometimes unloaded and re-loaded 
twenty times iu a day. No field of ice was 
found to extend more than three miles. Capt. 
P. was out for sixty-one days with the sledye- 
boats, one being under his charge, and the 
cther under Lieutenant Ross. These boats were 
hauled over the ice by the crew of the ship, 
tweive men to each; and after undergoing in- 
credible fatigue, they felt that for the greater 
part of the time they were on floating ice-bergs, 
which carried them S., while they were eyer 
striving to proceed N, During the last three 
days, on taking observations by the chrono- 
meter, it was found the boats had gained two 
miles only. The expedition arrived at eighty- 
two deg. furty-five min., more than four hun- 
dred miles from the Pole, when further progress 
was stopped by heavy rains, a rare occurreuce 
in those parts; and the rottenness of the ice, 
which was now drifting so rapidly S., that 
one day, after a glorious journey of eighteen 
miles, they found themselves five miles further 
S. than at starting. The allowance was by 
this time reduced to eight ounces of beef, nine 
ounces of bread, a gill of rum, and a pint of 
cocoa a man, for the twenty-four hours. When 
the boats got into open sca, they were fifty- 
six hours pulling under a severe snow-storm, 
and the wind occasionally blowing hard, so 
that it was with the greatest difficulty the men 
could get on. At this time, also, the scurvy 
had begun to make its appearance, and a safe 
return was the only thing that could be hoped 
for. Tie Hecla, therefore, proceeded home- 
ward; and by stress of weather, being obliged 
to put into the Orkueys, Captain P. fortunately 
fell in with the Revenue Cutter, Chichester, 
fromm which he landed at Inverness, and thence 
proceeded to London, to lay before the Admi- 
ralty the necessary details in respect of an 
expedition, which though unsuccessful, yet 
speaks much for the Captain’s judicious con- 
duct, his enterprising spirit, and enduring per- 
severance. In 1806 Hudson advanced to eighty- 
two deg. The Dutch navigators were never 
beyond N. lat. 80.11. Captain Phipps, after- 
wards Lord Mulgrave, was stopped in lat. 80.48. 
In 1316, the Neptune Whaler, of Aberdeen, 
was as faras 83.20. But few have reached so 
high a lat. as 8245. It scems impossible to 
penetrate to the Pole.—As to Capt. Franklin, to 
What has been stated some weeks ago, there is 
little to add, at present. He and Captain Back, 
after falling down the Mackenzie river, coasted 
Westward to about 150 deg. W. long. They 
met with n@ considerable indentation of the 
coast, but it gradually tended northward al- 
most as far as they penetrated, to about lat, 
72.30, when it seemed to run vearly west. At 
the furthest advance of this part of the expe- 
dition, they were about one hundred and fifty 
miles from the Blossom, under Captain Beechy, 
and had each been aware of this circumstance, 
Captain Franklin might have returned to Eng- 
land by the Pacific Ocean ; but he retraced his 
way to Great Bear Lake. They spent the last 
Winter in the society of their frieuds, who, in 
the meantime, had, under Dr. Richardson and 
Lieut, Kendall, explored the whole coast be- 
tween the Mackenzie and the Coppermine rivers. 
This last portion of the American coast is more 
‘ndented with bays than the former 3; and both 








have been surveyed and laid down by the ad- 
venturous travellers. W. of the Mackenzie, 
the vast chain of the rocky mountains termi- 
nates at about ten or thirty miles from the coast. 
The Esquimaux natives, at first suspicious or 
hostile, soon became friendly. Provisions were 
abundant, supplied by the agents of the Hudson 
Bay Company; and it is most gratifying to 
think that this expedition has terminated with- 
out any loss of life. Their collections of na- 
tural history are large, especially in the depart- 
ment of botany, and the science will be en- 
riched by several new species. Their experi- 
ments On magnetism, and on the effects of the 
Aurora Borealis on the needle, are important, 
and will prove confirmatory of the observations 
of Lieut. Foster. 


HOW TO EVADE PROOF, 

An Irishmiun, charg’d with a crime, 

Was told it would be drought home to him : 
‘ No, no,’ quoth Pat, ¢ it shan’t this time— 

© Vl keep away from hone—and do ’em.’ 

F.D. 

Royal InstitulionOn Monday, Dr. J. G. 
Smith commenced a series of lectures on the 
application of the various sciences which con- 
stitute medicine, to the state purposes of the 
administration of justice, and the conservation 
of the public wealth; a most important sub- 
ject, to which we shall advert again, before he 


/ resumeg his course. 


General Thomas Nelson,—‘ During the siege 
of Yorktown, General Nelson observing his own 
house uninjured by the Artillery of the Ame- 
rican batteries, inquired into the cause, A re- 
spect for his property, was assigned. Nelson, 
whose devotion to the common cause was 
ardent and unbounded, requested that the artil- 
leries would not spare his house more than any 
other, especially as he knew it to be occupied 
by the principal officers of the British army. 
Two pieces were accordingly pointed against it. 
The first shot went through the house, and 
killed two of a large company of officers, then 
indulging in the pleasures of the table. Other 
balls soon dislodged the hostile tenants.’— 
American Quarterly Review. 

The Cardinal's Wig.—The celebrated David 
is well known to have had a violent antipathy 
to modern costume, a taste that move than 
once caused him to sacrifice historical truth to 
pictorial effect. In his Coronation of Napoleon, 
he introduced Cardinal Caprara bald-headed. 
His eminence, displeased at this license of the 
painter, remonstrated with him; but to no 
purpose, for the artist vowed he would never 
condescend to paint so unclassical an object as 
a wig. The unwigged cardinal then made ap- 
plication to Talleyrand to interpose his autho- 
rity; but this also had no effect; David was 
inexorable; and poor Caprara was obliged to 
endure the mortification of being handed down 
to posterity as a wigless member of the sacred 
college. 

Servian Literature—An epic poem entitled 
Serbianca, by Simeon Milutinovitcb, is about 
to appear at Leipzig in 4 vols.18mo. The au- 
thor, who is a Servian by birth, and who joined 
Czerni-George against the Turks, has, in this 
production, celebrated the insurrection of the 
Servians and their struggles for independence. 

Antiquities —A beautiful building, supposed 
to have been constructed by Tiberius, has been 
concealed for many ages under the waters of 
the lake of Nemi. According to tradition this 
edifice contains many curious objects and re- 
lics of antiquity. Two attempts were formerly 
made to raise this building from the water, or 
at least get out the articles it contained. The 
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first trial was made in the fifteenth century, by 
Cardinal Prospero Colonne, when several pieces 
of bronze were brought up, on one of which 
was engraved ‘ Tiberius Cesar.” In 1535, the 
architect Marchi made a second attempt, but 
with no greater success; nothing of material 
importance having been discovered. A third 
essay has been lately commenced by Annesio 
Tusconi, who has contrived a machine that 
will enable him to carry on his explorations 
beneath the water. 
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Works just Pus.tisagsp.—Phelon’s History of 
the Church of Rome, in Ireland, Svo. 10s. 6d.—Sir A. 
Cooper’s Lectures, by F. Tyrell, vol. 3, 8v0. 10s. 6d.— 
Cannell on Election Laws in Scotland, vo. lss.— 
Establishment of the Turks in Europe, 8vo. 58. 6d.— 
Fincher’s Achievements of Prayer, 6s.—Jorgenson’s 
Religion of Christ the Religion of Nature, 8vo. 10s.6d. 
—Calloway’s Oriental Observations, ]2mo. 3s. 





TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. R. J. has been received. 

We have not been able yet to read B. J.’s commu- 
nication. 

Good Old Times unavoidably deferred. 
ron aN ARETE an 

HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW, No. L., in 8vo. price 7s. 6d.—Contents. 
—I. Condé’s History of the Dominion of the Arabs in 
Spaiu—II. On the Supernatural in Fictitious Compo- 
sition—Works of Hotfman—III. Dumas’s History of 
the Campaigns from 1799 to 1814—IV. Deville’s Let- 
ters on Bengal—V. Manzoni’s [Italian Tragecdies.— 
VI. French Books on Gastronomy—VII. Berard on 
the Influence of Civilization on Public Health—VIITI. 
Schubert’s Travels in Sweden—IX. Dutrochet on Vi- 
tal Motion in Animals and Vegetables—X. Rizo on 
Modern Greek Literature—XI1. Botta’s History of 
Italy.—Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. I.—List 
of the principal Works published on the Continent 
from January to June, 1527. 

‘The first number of a periodical work, excinsively 
devoted to the literature of other countries, has just 
been published, under the title of The Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. The object of this undertaking appears 
to us to be one of no inconsiderable utility. There 
issue from the presses of the continent many impor- 
tant works, of which only a very vague and imperfect 
account is obtained in this country long after they are 
published. There was, therefore, wanting a channel 
through which regular and accurate information of 
this description might be conveyed, not only to the 
general reader, but to those who compose the more 
literary portion of the public, and whose taste and 
pursuits make them feel an interest in the whole cir- 
cle of the labours of the republic of letters. It is true 
that the reviews already published occastonally notice 
foreign publications, but this task is likely to be bet- 
ter executed in a work, of which that branch of litera- 
ture is the undivided object. The division of labour 
has its advantages in intellectual as well as in other 
pursuits. From the slight glance which we have yet 
been able to take of the Review before us, we are per- 
suaded that the expectations, which considerations 
such as those to which we have adverted must suggest, 
will not be disappointed.’ After noticing the two first 
articles, it proceeds.—‘ These two articles are said to 
be from the pens of Mr. Southy and Sir Walter Scott. 
The nature of the subject will sufficiently indicate to 
whom each respectively belongs. We bave not time 
to say a word upon the other articles, except that, as 
far as we have looked at them, they deserve to be 
mentioned with approbation, and that when we have 
room we may, perhaps, return to them. The Review 
concludes with a very copious and useful collection of 
miscellaneous literary notices.’—Times. 

Published by Treuttel and Co., No. 30, Soho Square. 


No. Jl, will be published at the end of this month. 
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O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 


A Medical Gentleman, who has been practising 
the three branches of the Profession for Twenty-five 
Years, in one of the principal Roads leading ove of 
the Metropolis, is in immediate want of a well-edu- 
cated Youth as an Apprentice. A moderate Premium 
will be required.—For particulars, address, (if by 
letter) post paid, J. B., No.3, Skinner Street, Snow 
Hill, London. 





Just published, by P. Rolandi, at the Italian and Fo- 
reign Library, 20, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 


OVELLES di G. BOCCACCIO, being 


a Selection from his Decameron, with English 
Notes, fit to be put into the hands of Youth, By M. 
SANTAGNELLO. Crown 8vo. boards, 7s. 


Metastasio Opere Scelte, 2 vols. post 12mo. 
boards, 10s, 


Aneddoti Storici e Morali con una Scelte 
di Novelle, 1 vol. 12mo. boards, 4s. 


Le Globe, Nos. 75, 76, 77. Subscription, 
£3. 10s. per annum, 


Le Revue Encyclopédique, published 


Monthly. Subscription, £3. 3s. per annum, 





Speedily will be published, by W. Benning, Law 
Bookseller, 52, Fleet Street, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on AR- 

CHITECTURAL JURISPRUDENCE; in 
which the principal Laws, Customs, Constitutions, 
Civil, and Ecclesiastical, which relate to Buildings, 
are collected from the best Authorities, 


By JAMES ELMES, M.R. 1. A. 


Architect and Surveyor of Buildings, Author of The 
Law of Dilapidations, &c, 


The Office of Constable : containing the 
Laws relating to the Office of High, Petty, and Spe- 
cial Constables, Headboroughs, Householders, Tith- 
ingmen, and Watchmen; with an account of their in- 
stitution and appointment; directions for their con- 
duct, and the law relative to their protection in those 
cases where they have, through error, exceeded their 
authority. By J. W. Willcock, Esq., Barrister at 
Law. 


— 





In November will be published, by R. Ackermann, 
96, Strand, 


FORGET ME NOT FOR 1828. 
uls Volume, being the sixth, will pos- 


sess peculiar claims to public favour, It con- 
sists of more than Eighty Compositions in Verse and 
Prose, by the most popular writers of the day of both 
sexes: and the Embellishments comprise Thirteen 
highly finished Engravings, from pictures by H. 
Howard, R.A., H. Thomson, R.A., R, Westall, R.A. 
T. Stothard, R.A., R. Smirke, R.A., H. Corbould, 
J. Martin, J. Stephanoff, S. Prout, M. W. Sharpe, 
H. Richter, S. Owen, and T. Uwins, with a beautiful 
embossed presentation plate. 

From the extraordinary rapidity with which the 
large impressions of the preceding Volumes of this 
Miscelluny have been exhausted, an early application 
is recommended to the Publisher, or any respectable 
Bookseller. 





Oa the Ist of November will be published, price ]2s. 
bound in Silk, and in a Case, A New Annual Pre- 
sent, entitled 


HE WINTER’S WREATII; or, a 
Collection of Original Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, by some of the most popular Authors of the 
esent Day, amongst whom are Wordsworth, Gis- 
omg Roscoe, Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Hemans, 
Bowring, &c. &c. 

*,* The object of the publication is to blend in- 
struction with amusement,—taste with utility. The 
profits arising from its sale will be appropriated to 
charitable purposes. 

The Work will be printed in the best manner, on 
—— Paper, and embellished with several beauti- 
fal Engravings from Designs of Westall, Corbould, 
Cooper, &c. by Heath, Finden, and other eminent 
Engravers. 

Printed far Geo. B. Whittaker, London; and George 
Smith, Liverpool. 





This day is published, price 5s. 


AN ALPHABETICAL ARRANGE- 

MENT of Mr. PEEL’S ACTS, viz. the Two 
New Acts for the Better Administration of Criminal 
Justice ; the New Act for the Consolidation of Lar- 
ceny; the New Act relating to Malicious Injuries to 
Property; the New Act for Regulating Remedies 
against the Hundred, With Explanatory Notes and 
Index. By a BARRISTER. 

London: printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law 
Booksellers and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn. 





On October 1 was published, price 2s. No. IV. of 


ILL’S TECHNOLOGICAL REPOSI- 


TORY : or, Discoveries and Improvements in 
the Useful Arts. Being a continuation of his Tech- 
nical Repository, now completed in 11 vols. 8vo. price 
Seven Guineas, in boards. Edited at Thomas Gill’s 
Patent Agency and Commission Office, 125, Strand, 
opposite Exeter ’Change. 

Published by T. Hurst, E. Chance, and Co., St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London ; and sold by all principal 
Booksellers, &c. in Town and Country. 

N.B. A copious Analytical Index to Gill’s Techni. 
cal Repository and Reprints of several of the early 
pumbers, are in progress, and shortly will be pub- 
lished. 





Early in October will be published, in foolscap 8vo. 
embellished with FIFTEEN Engravings, price ]2s. 
half bound Morocco, gilt leaves; and with proof 
impressions of the Plates on India paper,price#1. 1s 


’ I YUE BIJOU; on, Annuat or Lirera- 
TURE AND THE ARTs, 
Containing Contributions by— 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Mrs. Pickersgill. 
J. G, Lockhart, Esq, Horace Smith, Esq. 
Mrs. Hemans. James Smith, Esq. 
Miss Mitford. Charles Lamb, Esq. 
L. E. L. Thomas Hood, Esq. 
The Writer of the Diary of} S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
an Ennuyée. Robert Southey, Esq. 
Miss Emma Roberts. The Ettrick Shepherd. 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart.) James Montgomery, Esq. 
Lady Caroline Lambe. . William Fraser, Esq. 
Sir Richard Croft, Bart. Thomas Pringle, Esq. 
The Rev. Blanco White. John Bird, Esq. 
The Rey. W. Lisle Bowles.| T. K. Hervey, Esq. 
The Subaltern. N. C, Carrington, Esq. 
Professor Wilson. W. H. Leeds, Esq. 
D. P. Gillies, Esq. Allan Cunningham, Esq. 
Barry Cornwall. Henry Neele, Esq. 
Ralta—of Blackwood’s &c. &c. &e. 
Magazntie 
It will also contain two early Productions by his 
PRESENT MAJESTY and the late DUKE or YORK, 


The Engravings are beautifully executed from Pic- 
tures by the following eminent Artists :— 

Tue CHILD AND FLOWERS, by Sir THomMAS LAw- 
RENCE, P.R.A., (exhibited at Somerset House, 1825,) 
engraved by Mr. W. HUMPHREYS. 

Str WALTER SCorTT, Bart. and FAMILy, by DAvip 
WILKIE, R.A. (exhibited at Somerset House) en- 
graved by Mr. WORTHINGTON, 

The celebrated Picture called SANS Souci, by 
THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A., engraved by Mr. BRAND- 
ARD, and Five VIGNETTES of great beauty, engraved 
by Mr. W. HumpurReys and Mr. AuGustus Fox. 

Tue Boy AND Dog, painted by Sir Taomas Law- 
RENCE, P.R.A., engraved by Mr. WM. HumMPuREYs. 

THe ORIENTAL LOVE-LETTER, painted by W. H. 
PICKERSGILL, R.A. (in the Council Room at the 
Royal Academy,) engraved by Mr. EpWARD FINDEN, 


Tue Surrors REJECTED, by Mr. W. H. Wortn- 
INGTON, (exhibited at Somerset House, 1827,) en- 
graved by Mr. A. WRIGHT. 

Tae DREAMS OF THE INFANT SHAKSPEARE, 
painted by Richarp WEsTALL, Esq. A. R.A., en- 
graved by Mr. AuGusTUS Fox. 

A PorTRAIT oF A LApy, painted by Sir TaomMAs 
LAWRENCE, P.R.A., engraved by Mr. W.H. WortTu- 
INGTON. 

SHAKSPEARE’S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, INTRODUCED By Esskx, by THOMAS 
STOTHARD, R.A., engraved by Mr. W. ENsom. 

View or HApDON HALL WITH HAWKING PARTY, 
by R. R. REINAGALE, R.A., engraved by Mr. R. 
WALLIS. 

Published by William Pickering, Chancery Lane, 
London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d,; or, on fine paper, 
price OS, 

N ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of the 

TONGA ISLANDS, inthe SOUTH PACIFIG 

OCEAN, compiled and arranged from the commun}. 

cations of Mr, William Mariner, several years resi. 
dent in those Islands. 

BY JOHN MARTIN, M.D. 
Third Edition, considerably improved. 

* We have had many striking pictures of savage life 
and manners, but never so fine a piece of savage his- 
tory as is contained in these volumes,’—Quarterly 
Review. 

Edinburgh: Constable and Co.; and London: 
Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





In the course of October will be published, 
HE AMULET for 1828, in 18mo. price 


12s. contained in a case, and splendidly bound 
in rich watered silk, comprising nearly One Hundred 
Original Articles in Prose and Verse, contributed by 
the following distinguished Authors :— 
S. T. Coleridge, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
Mrs. Hannah More, Rev. Tho. Raffles, LL.D. 
Rev. Robert Waish, LL.D. Bernard Barton, 
Mrs. Hemans, ‘Mrs. Hofland, 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, ‘Rev. W. L, Bowles, 
James Montgomery, /George Darley, 
Rev. Adam Clarke, LL.D. Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D, 
Miss Mitford, iRev. W. B. Collyer, LL.D, 
Miss Lucy Aikin, |John Bowring, 
William Jerdan, ‘Rev. C, Strong, 
Miss Jane Porter, Miss Eimma Roberts, 
Miss Anna Maria Porter, | Rev, T, Greenwood, 
John Clare, Rev. H. Thompson, M.A, 
William Howitt, ‘James Bird, 
Mary Howitt, | Edwin Atherstone, 
Thomas Hood, J. Martin Anster, LL.D. 
Henry Neele, George Downes, A.M. 
Rey. Thomas Dale, ‘Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
Mrs, Henry Rolls, iN. T. Carrington, 
Miss Pickersgill, |Mrs. Emmerson, 
Josiah Conder, ‘Rev. Richard Cattermole, 
Mrs, Josiah Conder, iT. Crofton Croker, 
Rey. John Eagles, IS. C. Hall, 
L, E. L., Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 
‘ Titus’ of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
The Author of ‘ May You Like It,’ 
The Author of ‘ London in the Olden ‘lime,’ 
* Delta’ of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
M.J.J., Author of ‘ Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of 
Life and Character,’ 
The Author of ‘ Seiwyn ;’ 
Also some Original Compositions by 
The late Mrs. Henry Tighe, 
The late Mrs. Barbauld, &c. 

The volume contains Fourteen Illustrations, among 
which are engravings from some of the most cele- 
brated paintings of the age; they have, in general, re- 
ceived the stamp of public approbation at the Royal 
Academy and the various Exhibitions, and have been 
engraved in the most admirable style of art, by our 
most eminent engravers, Among them are— 

The Morning Walk, engraved by C. Rolls, froma 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 

The Last Man, engraved by R. Wallis, froma draw- 
ing by G. Jones, R.A. 

The Shepherd Boy, engraved by C. Rolis; from 4 
painting by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. 

The Gipsy Girl, engraved by W. Finden, from 4 
painting by H. Howard, R.A. 

The Earl of Strafford and his Secretary, engraved 
by W. Greatbach, from the celebrated picture by Van- 
dyke, in the Collection of the Earl Fitzwilliam, at 
Wentworth House. 

The Lady of Iikdale, engraved by H. Thompson, 
from a painting by J. Jackson, R.A. 

The Mouse-Trap, engraved by J. Romney, from 4 
painting by J. Ward, R.A. 

The Dead Fawn, engraved by E. Portbury, from 4 
painting by R. Smirke, R.A. 

The Falconer, engraved by Thomas Landseer, from 
a painting by Edwin Landseer, A.R.A. 

Peter the Great, shipwrecked, engraved by Cosmo 
Armstrong, from a painting by P. E. Stroehling. 

*,* A limited number of proofs of the engravings 
have been taken, and may be had of the Publishers of 
the volume, or of J. Bulcock, Strand. 

The volume has been printed from a new fount of 
type, and neither exertion nor expense have been 
spared to render it worthy the extensive patronage It 
has hitherto enjoyed. 

London: published by Baynes and Son; and 
Wightman and Cramp. 


—— 
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This Paper is published early ov Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Parts. — 





London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are rece - 
Soild also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker, 2: , 
Glasgow ; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders ; and at Paris, by M. Malher & Co., Libraires, Passage Dauphine.——I 
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3, Fore Street; Sutherland, Edinburgh; Griffin and wes 
rinted by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Street 
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